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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Active boycott 

The blatant sectarianism in US left 
politics is in evidence by each tiny 
sect running its own presidential 
candidate. Although my appraisal 
will get assent from most readers who 
favour electoral propaganda blocs, 
please don’t count me among them, 
for the correct stance for the American 
left favours an electoral boycott. 

With the two most unpopular 
major-party candidates in history, this 
is an excellent time to initiate a tactic 
that should be applied whenever there 
are no mass parties of the working 
class on the horizon. No unprincipled 
propaganda bloc is necessary. All 
socialists who oppose the two major 
candidates and, for whatever reasons, 
consider the minor parties a fool’s 
errand, should join, with their own 
perspective and propaganda, in 
calling for a spoiled ballot in the 
presidential election. 

Besides the sectarian temptation 
to exploit the electoral cycle to 
pick up a few new members (as 
well as to reward select cadres with 
lifestyle perks), the failure of any 
group to call an electoral boycott - in 
the absence of a supportable mass 
opposition, based on class - expresses 
a concealed scepticism about the 
Marxist theory of party in relation 
to class. This theoretical scepticism 
surfaces in how some American 
Marxists view the Sanders campaign. 
Many Marxists, even if they refused 
to support Sanders, see his movement 
as a progressive development. (The 
most extensive expression of the 
favourable view of the movement 
for Sanders, while rejecting Sanders 
himself, is at the World Socialist 
Website, but it appears, among other 
places, in an American writer for 
Weekly Worker.) 

These comrades think that drawing 
previously apolitical youth and 
workers into politics, even if that 
politics is capitalist, is a gain. They 
see the newly politicised as easy 
pickings, despite the reality that 
Sanders led a ‘good government’ 
movement that, where it hasn’t joined 
Clinton, has benefited mostly the 
rightist libertarian, Johnson. Once 
committed to a capitalist party, minds 
become more, not less, hard to change 
to a communist track. The capacity 
for parties to win loyal, mass embrace 
is, indeed, the basic reason that 
parties play such a central role in the 
class struggle. Rather than cheering 
the results when Sanders tried to 
persuade youth to vote Democrat 
rather than abstain, Marxist strategy 
should be based on the understanding 
that to abstain is always better than 
to vote Democrat or Republican (or, 
for that matter, Libertarian or Green). 

Spontaneous electoral abstention 
helps delegitimise the capitalist state. 
We have mass electoral abstention to 
credit with the ease with which US 
cops have been delegitimised, one of 
the few truly optimistic developments 
in America. 

Another mistaken argument 
against boycott says that it’s one 
thing to boycott a referendum like 
Brexit, but quite another to boycott 
an election, which provides the 
option for making a more precise 
statement by voting for a socialist 
candidate. This ignores that an 
effective Marxist electoral strategy 
isn’t oriented toward individual 
votes, but requires a stand that can 
be effectively generalised. Who but a 
small coterie of supporters will heed 
the call to vote for, say, the Socialist 
Party USA? I wouldn’t! I don’t want 
to see the Socialist Party in power 
or its influence increased any more 


than I want to see Jill Stein become 
a popular mass leader. A mass party 
that draws a class line is critically 
supportable because it can be tested 
against clear performance criteria. 
No-one but a true believer in the 
Socialist Party should want it, or the 
other sects, to be strengthened. 

Even the sects should realise 
this and present an argument for 
abstention rather than for a candidate 
with neither recognised political 
virtue nor generalisable appeal. 
It would be much better if there 
were a mass class party, or even the 
near-term possibility of cohering 
one. A class-struggle labour party is 
the proper goal, but the propaganda 
potential of abstention shouldn’t 
be undervalued. Some issues, such 
as the ultimate futility of capitalist 
pseudo-democracy, can be raised 
more directly in support of boycott 
than for a candidate. 

To promote the delegitimisation of 
the capitalist parties and the capitalist 
state - and to further legitimise 
electoral abstention itself - American 
Marxists should call for an active 
electoral boycott. 

Stephen Diamond 
USA 

Dexit 

In the Tory referendum campaign, 
like many republican socialists I 
argued for an “ever closer union” of 
the European working class: greater 
working class cooperation and integration 
through European trade unions and 
European-wide workers’ parties, 
along with and part of a European 
democratic revolution. The aim of 
this revolution is to create a United 
States of Europe, as a federal, social 
and secular republic by overthrowing 
the current neoliberal European Union. 

The EU is not a United States of 
Europe, but it has made a European 
democratic revolution more possible 
and more necessary. The UK working 
class has therefore good revolutionary 
reasons to remain in the EU. The UK 
leaving the EU does not invalidate the 
aim of a ‘United States of Europe’. 
Socialists fought for this over a 
hundred years ago before the EU ever 
existed and should continue even if 
the EU dissolves into a European war 
between rising racial nationalisms. 

Today the British crown’s 
negotiating position is being kept 
secret, but Theresa May, speaking at 
the Tory Party conference, highlighted 
two significant points. First, “I want to 
give British companies the maximum 
freedom to trade and operate in the 
single market - and let European 
businesses do the same.” She did 
not, however, support the equivalent 
freedom for EU workers. Playing 
to a racist gallery, she said: “But 
let me be clear: we are not leaving 
the European Union only to give up 
control of immigration again” (The 
Guardian October 3). 

Second, she declared: “We will 
negotiate as one United Kingdom and 
we will leave the European Union as 
one United Kingdom. There is no opt- 
out from Brexit and I will never allow 
divisive nationalists to undermine 
the precious union between the four 
nations of our United Kingdom.” 
There will be no self-determination. 
Scotland will leave the EU, whatever 
the people think or want. 

In these quotes are the 
fundamentals of the Tory Brexit, 
highlighting the figure of 52% voting 
for ‘leave’. The prime minister 
declared that “Brexit means Brexit”. 
But what does Brexit mean? There 
has been much speculation. A British 
exit is British unionism with emphasis 
on immigration. It is the rebirth of 
Gordon Brown’s ‘British jobs for 
British workers’. Naturally the big 
corporations and the City are deciding 
what kind of exit serves them best. 


So the Tory press have come up with 
‘hard’ and ‘soft’ versions of Brexit to 
provide room for manoeuvre. 

So it is incumbent on socialists and 
the working class movement to do the 
same: work out the best option and 
fight for it. After the referendum the 
working class is more divided than 
ever. We have to fight to unite both 
sides of the great divide. The working 
class needs its own terms to describe 
the same process. Instead of the Tory 
Brexit we should think of Democratic 
Exit or Dexit. 

A few facts and principles are 
necessary. The total number of 
eligible voters was 46.5 million and 
the total votes cast were 33.5 million. 
The full voting was as follows: ‘leave’ 
17.4 million, ‘remain’ 16.1 million 
and abstain 12.9 million. Hence 
37.4% voted to leave, 34.6% voted to 
remain, and 27.7% abstained. Hence 
taking account of abstentions, 62% of 
eligible voters did not vote to leave 
the EU. 

This is not the full story. There are 
valid democratic objections to Dave’s 
dodgy referendum. EU citizens 
resident in the UK from Ireland, 
Malta and Cyprus were allowed to 
vote. But Polish, Germans or Italians 
living here, for example, were not. 
This was blatant discrimination and 
ballot-rigging. There were also about 
1.5 million 16-18-year-olds denied a 
vote on their future. These missing 
voters would likely have delivered a 
different outcome. 

The abstentions and excluded 
voters cannot be ignored, but they 
are not the decisive factor. England 
voted by 53.4% to leave. Wales voted 
by 52.5% to leave. But Scotland 
voted 62% to remain. Northern 
Ireland is part of the Irish nation and 
a constituent part of the UK. People 
there voted 55.8% to remain. Taken 
as a whole, Ireland wants to remain 
in the EU. The UK is a multi-nation 
state and the right of nations to self- 
determination is essential to maintain 
national unity or allow peaceful 
separation. On such an important 
issue this principle is in play. 

Democratic Exit presents a fuller 
and more complex picture of the 
popular vote. Millions abstained. 
Millions were excluded. A large 
minority voted to remain. There were 
different majorities in the different 
nations. The Tories have narrowed 
this in the term ‘Brexit’ to mean one 
majority for one Britain, and one 
interpretation that plays to racist 
sentiments. Fifty two percent voted to 
leave. Everything else can be ignored 
except the claim that this is all down 
to immigration. 

Theresa May says the whole of 
the UK will have to leave the EU. 
But it will be business as usual for 
the big corporations and the City, 
who must keep all their EU benefits 
and freedoms. The whole weight of 
the British exit will fall on the free 
movement of workers. Immigration 
is Brexit’s Great Distraction and 
the racist Tory press are fanning the 
flames. Whilst the people are looking 
in that direction, the City is escaping 
with all the EU loot! 

Democratic Exit means that 
England and Wales leave the EU, 
and Scotland and Northern Ireland 
remain in it. This will solve the Irish 
border issue and help the process 
of uniting Ireland. The EU borders 
with England and Wales will now be 
Ireland, Scotland and France. Trade 
will continue. Scotland and Northern 
Ireland will still be represented in the 
UK and EU parliaments. The Scottish 
and Irish people will still have their 
European passports and not have to 
pay for a new one and enjoy being 
able to travel and work freely in the 
rest of Europe. 

Democratic Exit is the result 
each country voted for. It does not 


necessarily mean the end of the UK. 
Negotiations with the EU should be 
conducted with this in mind. The first 
ministers of Scotland and Northern 
Ireland and their parliaments should 
be fully involved in the negotiations. 
Until 2019 we will still be operating 
with the same EU laws. By then the 
Scottish and Northern Irish should 
have their own representatives in 
the European Council and European 
parliament. Democratic Exit includes 
an agreement for Scotland and all 
Ireland to remain in the EU. 

The obvious objection to Dexit 
comes from unionists, who would 
see it as another step towards the 
break-up of the UK. Scotland had 
referendums in 2014 and 2016. 
Taken together, they mean Scotland 
remains in the UK and the EU. The 
Scottish National Party government 
has taken a cautious approach and not 
demanded a referendum on Scottish 
independence. Given the result of 
the 2014 Scottish referendum, this 
is the right approach. But if the 
British crown cannot or will not 
keep Scotland in the EU then the 
Scottish people will have to make a 
choice - between remaining part of 
Little England’s Union or remaining 
in the much bigger European Union. 

It is clear, and confirmed by May’s 
speech at the Tory conference, that 
the British crown will never deliver 
a Democratic Exit. It will be ‘too 
difficult’, ‘too complicated’ and 
‘impossible’. The Tories will put 
every argument and every obstacle in 
the way of it. So Scotland will have 
to clear the decks for battle. This time 
it will be a real fight and will require 
the left in England to join in and not 
sit on their hands like last time. All 
we need to do now is work out what 
Dexit means for England and Wales. 
Steve Freeman 
Left Unity and Rise 

Tormentable 

Norman Finkelstein at this year’s 
Communist University said that animals 
will achieve sentient equality with 
humans. In light of his statement, I 
revisited Maciej Zurowski’s Weekly 
Worker interview with members of 
the Assoziation Dammerung (‘Animal 
liberation and Marxism’, January 23 
2014). The article started off with 
a strong conjunction between what 
the interviewer termed variously the 
sentimental, misanthropic, anti-modem 
and moralistic type to the rather 
different Assoziation Dammerung of 
which he appears to approve, setting 
this group qualitatively apart from 
the animal rights activists who have 
gone before. 

The interviewees provide a 
good argument about why Marxists 
should take this question seriously. 
They highlight the distortion, under 
capitalism, of our relationship to 
animals and nature. They accused 
a CPGB delegation of being neo- 
Kantian and restricting the debate to 
reason after defining the differences 
with animals. They say that what we 
share with animals is a tormentable 
body which many Marxists disregard. 
Finally, one of the interviewees says 
that to avoid the trap of moralism 
we have to consider, for example, 
veganism as a part of a broader 
political project in understanding 
how society functions. 

These are all good points that I 
agree with, but the impression formed 
is that, when trying to understand 
animals, they are taking a merely 
Skinnerian, behaviourist viewpoint. 
When they take into account a 
tormentable body, they do not say 
what is actually tormentable, or what 
are the mechanisms that we share with 
animals that lead to torment and what 
are the differences. They talk about a 
tormentable body, but in the absence 
of any evidence the Cartesianism 


formulation still stands. 

In a way this is a good thing, as 
it is a critique of individualism, a 
foundation stone of enlightenment 
thought and coterminous with 
capitalism, which they acknowledged 
about our treatment of animals before 
capitalism. They reference Marx, 
who noted a difference in the way 
humans treated animals when they 
were serfs compared to when they 
were wage-labourers. But why stop 
at capitalism? Why not look at our 
treatment of animals when we became 
human? There are many studies of 
extant hunter-gatherer groups that 
demonstrate a reverence for animals 
and what nature has produced. Prior 
to farming we had an interdependent 
relationship with animals - a kinship. 
Although animist, our relationship 
with the external world was positive 
and has only deteriorated since the 
Neolithic. 

It appears though that the 
interviewees are still on a moral 
crusade. Yes, we share a tormentable 
body, but this does not mean that, as 
soon as we start thinking about that 
aspect, including our relationship to 
animals, we are to become vegan. 
Are the interviewees going to take 
an abolitionist line and impose 
veganism or will they go down the 
welfare route? And we know where 
the welfarist line ends - the crusties 
and the invasion of ethically produced 
products that the interviewer lambasts 
at the beginning. 

Whatever the interviewees think 
about meat eating, it is going to 
continue as long as humans inhabit 
this planet, and the recognition of 
a tormentable body is not going to 
change that situation. So, when the 
New Zealand government passed 
the Animal Welfare Amendment Bill 
last year, capitalism did not collapse. 
All it meant was that animals were 
regarded as sentient beings and their 
welfare has to be taken into account. 
This is evidence that animals do 
feel pain, but is also recognition 
that humans overcame their body, 
inhabited reason and reified animals. 
So, yes, call me a neo-Kantian. 
Simon Wells 
London 

Low-key 

Sunday’s demonstration against the 
Conservative Party conference in 
Birmingham was a much smaller affair 
than its equivalent in Manchester 
last year. 

According to press reports, the 
organisers are claiming that more 
than 10,000 took part, compared with 
the 60,000-plus achieved in October 
2015. However, I would say that 
10,000 is an overestimate. 

The small group of comrades 
I marched with had formed the 
impression there were a lot more 
people ahead of us in the march, but 
when we got to the destination only a 
few hundred were assembled around 
the rally stage and there can’t have 
been more than a few thousand in 
the field by the time all the marchers 
arrived. Whilst some may have gone 
directly to the nearby pubs, I don’t 
think they could have accommodated 
several thousand escapees from the 
rally. And the 1 st of May Band, whose 
politically charged and entertaining 
live set welcomed us, were brilliant, 
so most people would have wanted 
to hang round to hear more. 

Band aside, the whole thing 
seemed very low-key, although 
participants were good-natured and 
there were some decent speeches at 
the rally. The demo was co-sponsored 
by Midlands TUC and the People’s 
Assembly, but there was no national 
mobilisation for it, unlike last year. 
Unite were the only the union to put 
any effort into organising transport 
from my region, but, even with the 
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union offering free seats to non¬ 
members, its two 49-seat vehicles 
from the north-east were only a 
third full. 

A North East People’s Assembly 
coach from Newcastle/Durham did 
better, with two-thirds of its seats 
occupied - aided by a contingent of 
teaching assistants from Durham 
newly activated politically as a result 
of a current industrial dispute with 
Durham County Council. 

Darren Swan 
email 

Esoteric 

I have been hosting a reading group 
here in the north-east US and we have 
reviewed several of the Weekly Worker 
and Critique pieces authored by comrade 
Mike Macnair. In particular, the concept of 
a state order inhering in public institutions 
of redistribution and arbitration/conflict- 
resolution is developed. 

My comrades and I have questions 
for comrade Macnair and for the 
wider CPGB milieu. In ‘Historical 
blind alleys’ ( Critique Vol 39, 
No4, 2011), there is the view that 
Confucian dynastic Chinese society 
is a sort of ‘undead antiquity’ - a 
sort of Byzantium which persists to 
the present. The fundamental form 
of the dynastic regime is replica 
of the Qin state, and thus bound 
up with essentially antique social 
relations. Dynastic China regularly 
resurrects or reboots itself through 
the mechanism of ‘reset events’ in 
the form of peasant rebellions and 
civil war and/or foreign invasion 
by nomadic warrior confederations 
from the Jurchen/Manchu or Turkic/ 
Mongol hinterlands. 

With regard to China, Banaji 
discusses Naito Torajiro’s thesis 
that prior to the late T’ang dynasty 
empire, and in particular the epoch 
from the ‘Six Dynasties’ period to 
the mid-T’ang, was characterised 
by military-aristocratic domination 
of the monarch and the machinery of 
state. The classic image of Weber’s 
‘prebendary and patrimonial’ 
(archaeo-) bureaucratic autocracy 
in China, based almost solely on the 
examination system, develops slowly 
and in tension with the existing 
military-aristocratic dominance in the 
mid-to-late T’ang, which continues to 
decline through the ‘Five Dynasties 
(and Ten Kingdoms)’ period, and 
reaches maturity in the Sung dynasty. 
What is to be made of the changing 
form of Chinese dynasticism? 

Similarly, though differently, 
it seems that Hinduism can be 
straightforwardly seen as a degenerate 
relic of ‘particularist polytheism’ in 
antique society (whereas China 
retains solely the gentile ancestor- 
veneration and hints of the auguries 
analogous to antique Roman religion, 
with a highly ideologised and 
de-soteriologicised version of the 
‘divine command’ of Constantinian- 
Theodosian Christianity). Is Hindu 
society similarly a form of ‘deathless 
antiquity’? What is to be made of the 
fact of the partial Islamisation of parts 
of South Asia? 

Lastly, I see the description of 
Sunni Islam as being only semi- 
universal (due to the privileging of 
peninsular Arab customs of the 7th 
and 8th centuries), and the lack of a 
division between the appropriators 
of landed surplus/warrior class and 
the clerisy, the latter’s failure to 
develop into a discrete, independent 
and co-equal estate to the former 
(though Ottoman statehood is given 
as an exception). I would like to 
know more about this. Is (Arab 
and Arabised) Sunni Islam a sort 
of ‘premature birth’ or ‘disabled’ 
feudalism? A less disarticulated or 
contradictory counterpart to ‘blind 
alley’ Germanic-Arian kingdoms? 
Is there a source for exploring the 
completed ‘late feudalisation’ of 
the Ottoman empire, or at least its 
Turkicised Anatolian heartland? 


Is there not a risk here of varieties 
of “deathless antiquity” or a sort of 
false-start or only partial transitions 
to feudalism basically resurrecting 
the criticised qualities of the ‘Asiatic 
mode of production’? Namely that 
it internalises an enlightenment and 
19th century European conception 
of non-Europe as in essence static, 
‘living fossil’, even in a sense lacking 
history? Only in the absolute extrema 
of the temperate latitudinal Eurasian- 
north African axis (geographically 
sheltered from steppe invaders, by 
distance in west-Elbian Europe, and 
China and sea in Japan - coincidence?) 
did post-classical imperial regimes, 
the Carolingian Frankreich-come- 
Roman empire reborn and the T’ang 
dynasty replica of Taika reform 
Japan, decay organically into fully- 
fledged feudal societies. Shades 
of Jared Diamond-esque physical 
geographic-ecological determinism 
here; is there something to be learned 
in a modern historical materialism? 

As a quick aside, in a comment 
on Louis Proyect’s blog (https:// 
louisproyect.org/2010/06/09/ 
critiquing-a-critique-of-lenin), 
Comrade Macnair said: “Some 
countries can pass from the camp of 
the ‘underdeveloped’ and exploited 
to that of the ‘developed’ and 
potential exploiters. But they do so by 
geopolitics ... The idea - ‘Brennerite’ 
or promoted by these authors - that 
the domestic relations of production 
in different countries is decisive of 
which outcome occurs is illusory.” 

Does Comrade Macnair still hold 
this view? In ‘Historical blind alleys’, 
note 27, he states that “the argument 
made by David Laibman in Deep 
history ... for the necessity of passage 
through feudalism for a non-colonial 
(and non-Stalinist) transition from 
slave-owner urbanism to capitalism 
seems to me to be both logically 
valid and empirically confirmed by 
the ability of Japan (unlike China 
or Korea) to pass rapidly to full 
imperialist capitalism by internal 
revolution in the late 19th century, 
and of Kemalist Turkey to ‘stand 
off’ Entente attack in 1919-22 and 
develop as an independent, albeit 
lower-ranking, capitalist state.” 

By “relations of production” 
in the former quote do we mean 
in the narrower, private-choice, 
site-of-production immediate 
relations (analogous to capitalist 
relations internal to the firm) often 
used by Marxists and especially 
‘Brennerites’, but not the wider 
‘public order institutions’ sense 
developed in ‘Historical blind alleys’, 
the review of Banaji’s Theory as 


D espite some heroic last-minute 
efforts, we narrowly failed to 
reach our £1,750 fighting fund 
target for September. 

The star of the show was 
comrade GT, who made two bank 
transfers totalling £120, while SN 
wrote us a £50 cheque, KP made a 
£20 PayPal donation and comrades 
RL and TT both made their usual 
standing order payments for £10. 
All that came to £210 - not bad 
at all in just two days! But it left 
September’s total a few pounds 
short, on £1,729. An extra £21 
needed in October! 

Talking of which, no fewer than 
20 standing order contributions 
have landed in our account during 
the first five days of the month. 
Top donors were CG and SD (£30 
each), FK (£25), plus DL and II 
(£20), and all those SOs amounted 
to £258. There were also two 


history (Weekly Worker January 20 
2011) and elsewhere? 

Sorry if this is convoluted or 
excessively esoteric, but these are 
questions we are left with after 
reading Banaji, but also seeing 
comrade Macnair’s sketches toward 
a new historical materialism as a way 
past the impasse of political Marxism 
and its discontents. 

Historical Materialist 
USA 

Answer this 

I’d like to ask the Weekly Worker and 
its readers some serious questions 
regarding Jeremy Corbyn. Is the cult 
of personality still alive and should 
he change his name to ‘Dear Leader’? 
Levels of adulation towards him are 
reaching those rarely found outside 
the DPRK. 

When it comes to the age-old 
question, ‘Do great men make history 
or does history make great men?’, 
Marxists tend to be found in the 
latter camp. Are things going to 
change now? If Labour fails to win 
the general election in 2020, will he 
be absolved from blame, meaning it’s 
everyone else’s fault? 

Steven Johnston 
email 

Challenges 

At our AGM on October 4, Teesside 
People’s Assembly elected a new 
organising committee comprising 
Steve Cooke, Caroline Domingo, Jo 
Land, Allan McLeod and David North; 
and we thanked James Doran, who has 
stepped down from the committee, for 
his contribution to our work. 

We reflected on our achievements 
and challenges in the last year and 
discussed the role that the People’s 
Assembly movement can play in 
opposing austerity amidst a rapidly 
changing political environment. Our 
immediate actions in the next month 
are organising a Middlesbrough rally 
for the Footprints March for the 
NHS (October 27) and supporting 
the Emergency Call 4 NHS demo in 
Hartlepool (October 15). 

We expressed solidarity with the 
We Shall Overcome anti-austerity 
gigs being held locally this weekend 
(October 7-9) and the forthcoming 
Stop The Nazis In Darlington anti¬ 
fascist action (November 5). We also 
agreed to discuss the potential for 
organising a programme of political 
education activities at our next 
meeting, which will be held on 
Tuesday November 1 at 7.15pm in 
St Mary’s Centre, Middlesbrough. 
Steve Cooke 
Secretary, Teesside PA 


PayPal donations from HJ (£25) 
and TT (£5), and a cheque from 
JG for £40, taking the October 
total to £328. 

Last week’s online readership 
was a little higher than usual, on 
3,029, but only three of those 
comrades were among the donors 
listed above. Anyone fancy helping 
us edge up that percentage a bit? 
Just click on the button and we get 
the cash straightaway. 

Even better, of course, is 
donating via bank transfer, which 
involves no charge for either you 
or us. Please make your payment 
to account number 00744310 (sort 
code 30-99-64)u • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Fancy helping? 



London Communist Forum 

Sunday October 9, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and reading 
group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. Study of 
Ralph Miliband’s Parliamentary socialism. This meeting: chapter 8 (‘The 
challenge of appeasement’), section 2: ‘The wasted years’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday October 11, 6.45pm: Introduction to human origins, Daryll 
Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street, off Gordon 
Square, London WC1. ‘The human revolution’. Speaker: Chris Knight.. 
Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http ://radicalanthropology group, org. 

An end to conflict 

Thursday October 6, 6.30pm: Public meeting, Hilton London Euston, 
17-18 Upper Woburn Place, London WC1. Speakers: Federico Mayor 
Zaragoza, Former director-general Unesco. 

Organised by Uniting for Peace: www.unitingforpeace.com/index.html. 

One big no 

Friday October 7, 7.30pm: Night of comedy, poetry and 
entertainment, Shaw Theatre, 100-110 Euston Road, London NW1. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: http://stopwar.org.uk. 

Stand Up To Racism 

Saturday October 8,10am to 4pm: Conference, Friends Meeting 
House, 173-177 Euston Road, London NW1. 

Organised by Stand Up To Racism: 

www.facebook.com/Stand-Up-To-Racism-485067858271721. 

15 years of ‘bombing for peace’ 

Saturday October 8,10am to 5pm: Anti-war conference. TUC 
Congress House, 23-28 Great Russell Street, London WC1. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: http://stopwar.org.uk. 

Battle of Cable Street 

Sunday October 9,12 noon to 5pm: 80th anniversary march and rally. 
Assemble Altab Ali Park, Adler Street, London El. 

Organised by ANPI London: www.facebook.com/ANPI.London. 

Competition, conflict, crises 

Tuesday, October 11, 5pm: Lecture and discussion on political 
economy, Brunei Gallery lecture theatre, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, Thornhaugh Street, Russell Square, 
London WC1. Speaker: Anwar Shaikh. 

Organised by Historical Materialism: www.historicalmaterialism.org 

Momentum Teesside 

Tuesday October 11, 7pm: Meeting, St Mary’s Centre, 82-90 
Corporation Road, Middlesbrough TS1. 

Organised by Momentum: www.facebook.com/ 
events/301991640156292. 

Marxism and nature 

Saturday October 15,10.30am to 5pm: Conference, Student Central, 
Malet Street, London WC1. 

Organised by International Socialism : 
http://isj.org.uk/marxism-and-nature. 

Remembering the International Brigades 

Tuesday October 18, 7pm: Panel discussion, Marx Memorial Library, 
37a Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. With professor Paul Preston and 
Dr Richard Baxell. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: 
www.marx-memorial-library.org.uk. 

Blair’s crimes and the Chilcot report 

Tuesday October 18, 7pm: Meeting, committee room 1, Council 
House, Victoria Square, Birmingham B1. Guest speaker: Peter Brierley. 
Organised by Birmingham Stop the War Coalition: 
www. facebook. com/B StW C. 

The meaning of imperialism today 

Saturday October 22,1pm: Public meeting, Arts Centre, Aberystwyth 
University, Penglais Campus, Aberystwyth SY23. Speakers: John Rees 
and Ken Booth. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: http://stopwar.org.uk 

Labour Assembly Against Austerity 

Saturday October 22,10am to 5pm: Annual conference, Student 
Central, Malet Street, London WC1. Speakers include: Diane Abbott 
MP, Catherine West MP, Manuel Cortes (TSSA), Steve Turner (Unite). 
Organised by Labour Assembly Against Austerity: 
http://labourassemblyagainstausterity.org.uk. 

Relevance of Third International 

Monday October 24, 5.30pm: Public meeting, room 304, Institute 
of Historical Research, Senate House, Malet Street, London WC1. 
Speaker: Ian Birchall. 

Organised by London Socialist Historians Group: 
http://londonsocialisthistorians.blogspot.co.uk. 

Marxism in Scotland 

Saturday October 29,10am to 5pm: Day school, Renfield St Stephens 
Centre, 260 Bath Street, Glasgow G2. 

Organised by Socialist Workers Party: www.swp.org.uk. 

Transforming our party 

Saturday October 29,10am to 4pm: Labour Representation 
Committee annual conference. Student Central, Malet Street, London 
WC1. AGM: waged £15, low-waged £10, unwaged or non-London £5. 
Renew membership: waged £14, unwaged £7. 

Organised by Labour Representation Committee: www.l-r-c.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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TORIES _ 

Opening shots of next election 

Paul Demarty looks at Theresa May’s conversion to red Toryism 



Truly the party of the workers! 


T his year’s Conservative Party 
conference was marked most 
clearly by two events - the one, 
Theresa May’s ‘keynote’ address 
on October 5; and the other, Philip 
Hammond’s speech on the economy. 

As shown by May’s “Change is 
going to come” speech, the Tories are 
not just aiming to snatch the votes of a 
rapidly sinking UK Independence Party. 
She wants to drive deep into traditional 
Labour territory. We are “truly the party 
of the workers, the party of the NHS, 
the party of public servants”, she told 
conference. Rounding on exploitative 
bosses, she promised to clamp down 
on tax-dodgers. 

Emphasising her shift to the post- 
Brexit “new centre ground”, she named 
Clement Attlee, alongside Margaret 
Thatcher, Winston Churchill and 
Benjamin Disraeli, as a prime minister 
who had changed Britain for the better. 
Plans for new grammar schools neatly 
fit into her call for a “great meritocracy” 
based on the values of “fairness and 
opportunity”. May also rounded on 
Labour - the “new nasty party”. She 
derided Jeremy Corbyn for presiding 
over a party which is full of anti-Semites, 
hate-mongers and left fanatics out to min 
the careers of decent MPs. 

We also repeatedly heard mention 
of the “working class” - no longer the 
‘hard working families’ trope borrowed 
from over the Atlantic. “It was not the 
wealthy who made the biggest sacrifices 
after the financial crisis: it was ordinary 
working class families,” she said. 
Rhetorically turning on the elite and their 
condescension, May also claimed to be 
on the same side as “ordinary working 
class people”. 

Obviously we have seen the opening 
shots of the forthcoming general election 
campaign. The calculation must be 
that the Tories will win a tmly massive 
parliamentary majority, while reducing 
Labour to a mere mmp. 

On the opening day, May declared 
that the UK’s exit from the European 
Union would formally begin with the 
introduction, in next spring’s queen’s 
speech, of a Great Repeal Bill, which 
will apparently return Britain to its lost 
status as a “sovereign and independent 
country”. Some kind of announcement 
was inevitable, but debate in the British 
establishment has polarised around the 
question of ‘soft’ versus ‘hard’ Brexit, 
and May’s most significant impact was 
in nudging towards the latter, giving 
succour to the ‘hards’ to her right, and 
plunging the Cameroon die-hards further 
into dejected misery. 

The message May has leamt from 
the Brexit vote is to capture the large 
anti-migrant section of the electorate: 
“We are not leaving the EU only to 
give up control of immigration again. 
And we are not leaving only to return 
to the jurisdiction of the European 
Court of Justice.” The tyranny of the 
straight banana, or whatever it is this 
week, is over. 

And it is in the context of Brexit that 
we turn to Hammond. His speech was 
extraordinary in its emptiness. Much 
ink has been spilled on his apparently 
pathological dullness - the fluffed jokes, 
the bland expression - but the more 
remarkable factor is that he seems to 
have no ideas at all. His speech was 
basically the world’s slowest shrug. 
Brexit could cause some issues; but, not 
to worry, Phil would be “pragmatic”. He 
formally abandoned any commitment 
to George Osborne’s budget targets, 
to which the only adequate response 
is a sarcastic ‘no shit’: even before the 
Brexit vote saw Osborne destroyed, 
in tragic-heroic fashion, by his own 
short-termism, his endlessly deferred 
balancing of the books was little more 


than a bad joke by 2015 - a wonderful 
piece of political vapourware. The idea 
that any chancellor would enter into 
several years of sustained turbulence 
without fiscal room for manoeuvre is 
straightforwardly fanciful. 

Yet ... that was kind of it (bar the 
usual empty noise about housebuilding, 
for which a few billion will be siphoned 
out of the public purse into the pockets 
of developers). 

In response to all this excitement, the 
markets predictably threw a wobbly. The 
pound plunged to near its lowest points 
since June. More and more companies 
have flagged up the possibility of 
moving out of Britain. The Bank of 
England continues to prop up sterling, 
but is running out of the means to do 
so. Moving in the opposite direction to 
boost exports is just about conceivable 
and occasionally mooted in the business 
pages. But that would be difficult, given 
the decay of the manufacturing base 
during the decades since Thatcher’s big 
bang and the total dominance of finance 
capital in this country. 

Wriggle room 

In reality, however, the ‘softs’ have reasons 
to be cheerful. “Let me be clear”, says 
May - but the whole thing is, on closer 
examination, still very vague. We are 
reminded - alas! - of Donald Trump’s 
habit of making outlandish promises, and 
deflecting any scepticism with handwaving 
chatter about his personal negotiating skills. 
The “Great Repeal Bill”, as launched, 
will not overnight terminate Britain’s 
relationship with the European Union: 
it will commit Britain to finding a new 
relationship with the EU, without being 
able to spell out what that relationship is. 
In the interim, rather beautifully, it will 
simply transmute wholesale the whole 
gamut of ‘Brussels red tape’ into British 
law, and allow future governments to 
try and pick it apart. It will have to be 
drawn very carefully indeed to avoid 
getting bogged down in trench warfare 
with the Lords and suchlike. 

As for article 50, at the end of two 
years, an extension can be agreed by all 


remaining member-states, but getting 
that kind of consensus, in these fractious 
times, is very difficult indeed. The result 
is that the EU powers are in a very strong 
negotiating position relative to Britain: 
as soon as article 50 is triggered, the 
countdown is on, at the end of which 
Britain will be dumped rudely out of 
the customs union and free trade zone, 
with huge long-term damage to the 
economy - unless it manages to get a 
deal, and a deal that can be sold to all 
EU member-states. If I was a British 
prime minister with my head screwed 
on, I would be begging for any deal 
whatsoever by the end of that period; 
nor would I be in any great hurry to start 
the process. 

But even March is a fair old distance 
away; and distance means wriggle room. 
We note more whispers about an early 
election, which, apart from being a very 
good idea from the Tory point of view 
(given that the Labour Party is crippled 
by endless rightwing sabotage), is a 
particularly juicy delaying tactic - the 
election will raise no eyebrows if it 
is held in the somewhat traditional 
month of May, nor will delaying any 
‘big decisions’ until after the votes 
are counted be much of a surprise. 
If things do not change quickly on 
the opposition benches, of course, 
May will be elected with a crushing 
majority; this will rob her of any further 
excuses, but also provide her with the 
parliamentary ballast needed to see off a 
‘hard’ Brexiteer rebellion down the road. 

In the interim, keep bashing away on 
the issue of immigration. Step forward, 
Amber Rudd, May’s replacement at the 
home office, to throw some meat to the 
mob; there will be a sharp tightening in 
the awarding of student visas; there are 
vague noises about restricting various 
rights for family members of students 
to work to some universities and not 
others; there is a pledge (as yet empty 
of details) to make sure employers only 
get overseas labour when the British 
cannot fulfil the need themselves. All 
of this, naturally, is constrained by the 
terms of EU membership until Brexit is 


actually achieved, some time between 
two and a half years from now and the 
heat death of the universe. Good luck 
with all that, Amber. 

Unwelcome guests 

Rudd is not the only one suffering from 
a bad case of the business-as-usuals, 
however. Outside the conference hall, there 
was the regulation People’s Assembly 
protest, which claimed 10,000 attendees, 
though our spies wonder if that might 
be a touch generous. 

The protest was billed as an option to 
“unwelcome the Tories” to Birmingham, 
and we must first of all enter in our own 
pro forma statement that attending such 
a protest represents at least some level 
of engagement with progressive politics, 
preferable to giving up in exhaustion or 
taking up with the right. Yet we must 
ask the question: what on earth is this 
outing/or? 

That is a rhetorical -sounding 
question, but actually needs to be 
answered, and can be answered by first 
of all noting that such events do not fall 
out of the sky, but are organised and 
built up in the localities by concrete 
individuals and groups. The PA serves 
mainly to give such individuals and 
groups a common flag of convenience, 
without substantially cohering them; 
thus it falls to the ‘usual suspects’ 
(willing left activists) to do the heavy 
lifting, and to identify most closely with 
the thing as a whole. In the case of the 
PA, primary among these are Counterfire 
and the organisation from which it 
sprang, the Socialist Workers Party, as 
well as the Morning Star's Communist 
Party of Britain. 

For those in the SWP tradition, 
there is something fundamentally 
problematic about electoral politics, for 
it deflects (in those comrades’ view) the 
basic conflict between state and masses, 
employer and employed; preferable, 
instead, to build up the industrial 
struggle in workplaces and protest 
movements of one sort and another. 
Counterfire happens to be the particular 
tentacle of the SWP tradition to have 


founded the PA, but the SWP itself has 
had its own contenders in the fight for 
official ownership of the anti-austerity 
protest calendar in the last six years, 
and things could have gone the other 
way; in any event, the SWP has been 
pushing the October 2 demonstration 
for all it is worth for months, in effect 
promoting it as a practical alternative 
to serious engagement in the struggle 
in the Labour Party. Let us be clear: 
the Tories’ was the wrong conference 
to attend this year. 

Interestingly, the last-but-one Party 
Notes takes some minimal distance from 
total refusal to countenance anyone 
getting involved in ‘Labour infighting’. 
“There ought to be a confrontation 
and rejection of [the right’s] politics,” 
the comrades write (September 27). 
“For this reason we are in favour of 
reselection.” If any idiot bourgeois 
journalists are reading this, we would 
like to make it clear that SWP members 
are not going into the Labour Party: 
merely being authorised to enjoy some 
kind of purely Platonic support for 
deselecting rightwing MPs - which is 
something, I guess. However, “it would 
be a mistake if that was the sole focus 
of the battle against the right in Labour. 
The struggles on the streets and in the 
workplaces will be crucial if Corbyn is 
going to survive the pressures that will 
continue to be heaped on him.” We 
wonder which of the two will get the 
greatest prominence in the SWP’s press 
going forward. 

At least this sort of horseshit, which 
has never looked so threadbare as it does 
now, is the core component of SWP 
politics going back decades. No such 
excuse is available to the CPB, which 
has somehow managed to pick up on 
this fatuous movementism just now , at 
the nadir of its plausibility. We turn to 
the Morning Star editorial of Saturday 
October 1: 

Despite spectacular growth over the 
past year ... most British people are 
not Labour Party members, most do 
not care who picks the shadow cabinet 
or sits on the NEC. As Corbyn and 
McDonnell did in Liverpool, we 
must look beyond the wreckers in 
the ranks ... 

The social movement we need 
to build rests on the sort of... street 
activism trade unionists and activists of 
the People’s Assembly will demonstrate 
[on October 2]. 

The difficulties presented to the CPB by 
the Corbyn explosion have been well 
documented in this paper, but consist 
in brief of a severe membership bleed 
in the direction of Labour, as well as 
the utterly uncritical attitude towards 
Corbyn that its craven political method 
demands, in the name of avoiding 
sectarianism. Events like Sunday’s 
demonstration, unfortunately, expose 
only how little they represent other than 
the attempts of their organisers to stave 
off different forms of political collapse. 
It goes without saying, of course, that on 
the key questions actually dominating 
the news agenda on the day (Brexit and 
immigration), the PA could say nothing 
beyond the most shallow platitudes 
without shattering itself (particularly as 
the CPP>!Morning Star axis is basically 
aligned with the Tory right in its desire 
to take back control of borders ... Good 
luck selling that line to bright-eyed 
Corbynistas). 

In both the main parties in the 
British political system, high politics is 
undergoing a considerable shift, which, 
demands intervention. Comrades ought 
to stop hiding in the streets • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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MOMENTUM 


Caving in to the witch-hunt 

The targeting of Jackie Walker is a disgrace, writes Tony Greenstein 


W hen Jackie Walker, the vice¬ 
chair (until October 3) of 
Momentum, was suspended 
from Labour Party membership in May 
of this year, Owen Jones posted this on 
his Facebook page: 

the suspension of Jacqueline Walker - a 
black activist of Jewish heritage, and a 
proud anti-racist campaigner - has no 
justification. As requested, please email 
this: “I am writing to you in protest 
against the outrageous suspension of 
Jackie Walker from the Labour Party 
on spurious grounds of anti-Semitism. 
I call on you to reconsider this action 
and lift the suspension immediately...” 

On a side note, I have known Jackie’s 
partner, Graham Bash, for many years: 
he is a socialist Jewish activist with 
decades of political involvement. The 
idea that he or she is anti-Semitic is just 
beyond ludicrous. 

Jackie, you might recall, was 
suspended as a result of a private 
discussion on Facebook with an Israeli 
Zionist friend about her mixed Jewish- 
black inheritance, including Jewish 
financiers of the slave trade. It was a 
complex, personal conversation, which 
the Israel Advocacy Movement, having 
hacked into her page, used to suggest that 
Jackie believed that the main financiers 
of the slave trade were Jewish. The 
LAM is an Israeli-sponsored propaganda 
group. Jackie was, like anti-apartheid 
campaigners before her, the victim of a 
state-sponsored sting. 

When Jackie was reinstated, she was 
subjected to a continuous form of race¬ 
baiting from the Jewish Labour Movement 
and other Zionist groups. The campaign 
began to take on a life of its own after John 
McDonnell spoke on the same platform, 
despite pressure from the Zionists, at 
the Labour Representation Committee 
fringe meeting in Brighton at the TUC 
Conference on May 12. Two days later 
the chair of the pro-Zionist Jewish Labour 
Movement, Jeremy Newmark, called on 
McDonnell to “explain his defence of 
Walker, which is inconsistent with his call 
for zero tolerance [of anti-Semitism]. This 
raises serious questions.” 1 

Newmark was a witness in the 
employment tribunal case of Fraser 
v University College Union 2 and his 
evidence was described by judge 
Anthony Snelson as “preposterous”, 
“extraordinarily arrogant, but also 
disturbing”, as well as downright 
untrue. In that case Newmark had been 
attempting to brand the UCU as anti- 
Semitic because it had adopted a policy 
of boycotting Israel. The Zionists claimed 
that Israel was integral to a Jewish identity. 

As readers may know, at last week’s 
Labour Party conference Jackie Walker 
was among those who attended a spurious 
‘training event’ on anti-Semitism, 
which was run by the JLM. At this 
event Jackie made the unremarkable 
observation that there is no standard 
definition of anti-Semitism, despite the 
untruthful assertion of the JLM that the 
“international definition” is the European 
Union Monitoring Committee’s 
‘working definition on anti-Semitism’, 
which conflates criticism of Israel, and 
comparison between Israel and the Nazis, 
with anti-Semitism. 

Jackie had also made the unremarkable 
claim that Holocaust Memorial Day 
excluded or relegated to the margins other 
holocausts. For this Jackie was branded 
‘anti-Semitic’. After the baying of the 
rightwing press, along with Owen Jones, 
Jon Lansman, the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty and Christine Shawcroft, 
Labour’s witch-hunters were provided 
with a ready-made excuse for suspending 
Jackie Walker for a second time. 

Then, at a three-hour meeting on 


October 3 at the headquarters of the 
TSSA union, Jackie was removed 
as vice-chair of Momentum despite 
the overwhelming support she has 
received from the rank and file of that 
organisation. The vote was 7-3. 

The eight elected members of 
Momentum’s steering committee 
are Jon Lansman (chair), Jackie 
herself, who was not present, Michael 
Chessum (treasurer), Christine 
Shawcroft, Marshajane Thompson, Jill 
Mountford, Sam Wheeler and Cecile 
Wright. In addition there are two union 
representatives: Matt Wrack of the FBU 
and Sam Tarry of TSSA. 

Those voting to remove Jackie 
included Lansman, the AWL’s Mountford 
and co-thinker Chessum, together with 
Shawcroft, who is a member of the 
‘other’ Labour Briefing , which split 
acrimoniously in 2012. Matt Wrack 
is known to have voted to support 
Jackie. Lansman, who personally 
‘owns’ Momentum as its sole director, 
made good use of the AWL members 
and supporters to ensure the witch- 
hunting resolution was passed. The 
irony, of course, is that it was only a 
few weeks ago that Labour leadership 
challenger Owen Smith condemned the 
“anti-Semitism” of the AWL Labour 
“entryists” - the group’s support for 
a witch-hunt on the same grounds 
is a combination of deviant political 
psychology, naked sectarianism and 
pungent chauvinism. 

Weasel words 

In a statement issued afterwards it was 
confirmed that Jackie Walker remains 
a member of the Momentum steering 
committee. The statement was full of 
weasel words, accepting that nothing 
Jackie had said “taken individually” was 
anti-Semitic (with perhaps the implication 
that, taken as a whole, her comments 
might be interpreted that way). But her 
comments were nonetheless “ill-informed, 
ill-judged and offensive”. 

These are, of course, wholly 
subjective comments - and could be used 
rather aptly to describe Momentum’s 
own statement. 

What Jackie said about Holocaust 
Memorial Day not including all 
other holocausts, in particular those 
affecting Africans, is simply true. As 
26 Jewish members or supporters of 
Momentum wrote, in a letter to The 
Guardian , 3 no less than Yehuda Bauer, 
professor of holocaust studies at the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem (albeit 
an extremely mediocre historian), 
argued, in a debate with the late Dr 
Sybil Milton, senior historian at the US 
Holocaust Memorial Museum, that “the 
Nazis only attempted to annihilate one 
people, the Jews: Roma were not Jews, 
therefore there was no need to murder 
all of them.” According to Bauer, “the 
holocaust is very much a unique case”. 4 
This is an article of faith for Zionism. 

To Zionism the holocaust was a 
Jewish-only affair, from which the 
gypsies and disabled are excluded. The 
late Elie Wiesel said that to compare 
the sufferings of others with Jews was a 
“betrayal of Jewish history”. 5 And Lucy 
Dawidowicz, a well known holocaust 
historian and rightwing Zionist, held 
that “subsuming Jewish losses under a 
universal or ecumenical classification 
is to effectively justify anti-Semitism”. 6 
The truth may be uncomfortable, but it 
is not anti-Semitic. 

Telling the tmth, however, according 
to Lansman’s weasel words, is “ill- 
judged and offensive”. If Lansman and 
the six who voted with him possessed 
anything resembling an intellect, they 
would appreciate that the right to offend 
and be ‘offensive’ is the very essence 
of free speech. Those who curtail their 


language for the sake of not ‘giving 
offence’ are being dishonest. 

As for Jackie’s comment that there is 
no standard definition of anti-Semitism, 
that is simply a matter of fact. As we 
wrote in our letter to Lansman, 

Jackie Walker was also right to question 
the JLM’s assertion that the EUMC’s 
working definition of anti-Semitism 
was the standard definition of what 
constitutes anti-Semitism. This 
is simply dishonest. In 2013, this 
definition was scrapped by the EU’s 
Fundamental Rights Agency, as The 
Times of Israel reported, “The European 
Union’s agency for combating racism 
dropped its definition for anti-Semitism 
... ‘We are not aware of any official 
definition [of anti-Semitism],’Blanca 
Tapia of the EU’s Fundamental Rights 
Agency told JTA on Tuesday.” 7 

Far from Jackie being “ill-informed”, it 
was Lansman and company who were 
guilty of that sin - although, since we had 
been assured by Momentum national 
organiser James Schneider that all 
members of the steering committee would 
be made aware of our letter, perhaps the 
seven are guilty of something worse than 
being ill-informed: employing linguistic 
subterfuge to cover their dishonesty. 

What is most outrageous about the 
statement is that, although it called for 
Jackie not to be expelled from Labour, 
it did not demand the lifting of her 
suspension. In practice even the token 
call for Jackie not to be expelled has 
to be seen in the light of the steering 
committee’s decision to remove her 
as vice-chair - which will definitely be 
taken by the right as giving a green light 
for her expulsion. 

And, of course, the AWL, because of 
its support for Zionism, Israel and the 
Jewish Labour Movement, has gone 
along with the witch-hunt, despite being 
targeted itself. As such, AWL members 
have behaved as political scabs, giving 
de facto support to her expulsion - this 
from a so-called Trotskyist organisation. 
Momentum supporters throughout 
the country should certainly draw the 
conclusion that AWL members cannot 
be tmsted to fight against the witch-hunt 
and their Campaign Against the Purge 
is a self-serving organisation devoted 
primarily to saving their own skins. It 
should be avoided like the plague. 

Outrageous 

Perhaps the most outrageous aspect of 
the fitting up of Jackie Walker - because 
in reality when she went to the JLM’s 
training event at Labour Party conference 
she was walking into a honey trap - is 
that the whole affair was secretly filmed 
and the video footage was immediately 
handed to the media. What kind of 
‘training event’ is it that passes film of 
an event to the media in order that they 
can attack the participants for what they 
have said? Only someone like Jeremy 
Newmark, who is the political equivalent 
of a semi-house-trained polecat, would 
do such a thing. 

The very fact that the JLM had 
been allowed to run a ‘training event’ 
on anti-Semitism when it is a racist 
organisation itself, which makes a 
speciality of accusing anti-Zionists of 
‘anti-Semitism’, is outrageous. Having 
the JLM run an anti-racist course is like 
having a serial wife-batterer placed in 
charge of a women’s refuge, or putting 
Nick Griffin of the BNP in charge of a 
course on multiculturalism. 

All that Lansman’s statement could 
manage in this regard was an expression 
of “concern” - not condemnation - for 
the fact that “footage of a training 
session was leaked to the press”. The 
reason for this mild criticism - the JLM 



is not mentioned by name - was that 
it “undermines much needed political 
education”. As if a ‘training session’ on 
anti-Semitism by the JLM had anything 
to do with “political education”. 

This sordid statement of Lansman 
and company talks about “applying the 
principles” of the Chakrabarti report. 
In fact the report is quite good on the 
question of anti-racism training. Anti¬ 
racist groups such as the Institute of 
Race Relations have repeatedly criticised 
‘racism awareness training’ for the police 
as more a means of getting to know the 
enemy better than combating racism 
within the force. Chakrabarti states: 

On reflection, and having gauged the 
range of feelings within the party, it is 
not my view that narrow anti-racism 
training programmes are what is 
required. There is a grave danger 
that such an approach would seem 
patronising or otherwise insulting 
rather than truly empowering and 
enriching for those taking part. 

Before the meeting we heard that Ronnie 
Draper, president of the Bakers Union, 
who was himself suspended by Iain 
McNicol, the Labour Party’s general 
secretary, in the mn-up to the leadership 
vote, had come out against the removal of 
Jackie, as had Matt Wrack. This led some 
of us to think that Momentum might be 
reconsidering its decision, but it is clear 
that Lansman has invested too much in 
appeasing the right to back down now. 

Lansman had previously rejected 
calls to elect a new Labour deputy 
leader, thus giving his support to Tom 
Watson, and he has also opposed moves 
for Constituency Labour Parties to 
deselect members the Parliamentary 
Labour Party right wing. It is clear that 
Lansman’s ‘strategy’ - if one can call 
it that - is one of naked appeasement 
of the right and a determination that 
Momentum will be kept in check as a 
stage army, which will not be allowed 
to develop a life of its own or become 
a genuinely democratic organisation. 

It is essential that Momentum 
members do not resign, as many 
are threatening to because of the 
machinations of Lansman. Instead 
we should organise to ensure that, 
despite the wishes of Lansman, 
Momentum becomes the property of 
its members rather than a self-selected 
elite. The major campaign now 
within Momentum must be for 
the democratisation of the 
organisation. Its national 
conference should be 
brought forward from 
next February. It is 
incumbent upon us to 
ensure that in future 
the steering committee 
is directly elected, or 
at least the officers 
are directly elected by 
Momentum conference 
itself. 

Lansman made it clear 
in the mn-up to the removal 
of Jackie Walker that he was 
in the business of appeasing 
the Jewish Labour Movement. 

This group is the British branch 
of the Israeli Labor Party. Its 
new director, Ella Rose, comes 
directly from the Israeli embassy, 
while Newmark has openly said 
it would be “rather odd” to 
suggest that the 


organisation should have “no contact with 
the embassy”. 8 Most people consider that 
working with the Israeli embassy is very 
odd. The JLM is effectively an emanation 
of the Israeli state within the Labour 
Party. This is an anomalous situation 
that cannot be allowed to continue - one 
may as well give the CIA special rights 
of representation at conference. The JLM 
does not represent Jewish members of the 
Labour Party, but only the most rightwing 
Zionist members. 

On October 3 members of Jews for 
Boycotting Israeli Goods, International 
Jewish Anti-Zionist Network and 
Free Speech on Israel picketed the 
headquarters of TSSA, where Momentum 
was meeting and we understand that this 
seriously rattled the steering committee. 
Being forced to face the membership is 
not something that property developer 
Jon Lansman finds at all attractive or 
appealing. 

This whole episode smacks of 
treachery. For months now Zionist 
organisations have been out to get 
Jackie. She has been subjected to 
unbelievable amounts of racist abuse on 
Twitter and elsewhere. I have previously 
described what was happening to her 
as a form of political lynching. 9 Some 
Zionists have openly proclaimed that 
because she is black Jackie could not 
be Jewish. And, rather than condemning 
such vile outbursts, Newmark gave them 
the green light. 

Now it would appear that Jon Lansman 
and the majority of the Momentum 
steering committee, including the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, have also 
endorsed this racist filth • 

Notes 

1. See http://azvsas.blogspot.co.uk/2016/09/the- 
jewish-labour-movement-and-its.html. 

2. www.judiciary.gov.uk/judgments/fraser-uni- 
college-union. 

3. www.theguardian.com/politics/2016/oct/04/ 
jackie-walker-ruling-betrays-momentum- 
members. See also the letter from 16 Jewish 
members of the Labour Party to Lansman: http:// 
azvsas.blogspot.co.uk/2016/10/letter-from-jewish- 
members-of-labour.html. 

4. Y Bauer and S Milton, ‘Gypsies and the 
holocaust’ The History Teacher Vol 25, August 
1992. 

5. E Wiesel Against silence London 1986, Vol 3, 
pl46. 

6. L Dawidowicz The holocaust and the historian 
Cambridge, Mass 1981, pi7. 

7. www.timesofisrael.com/eu-drops-its-working- 
definition-of-anti-semitism. 

8. https://electronicintifada.net/blogs/asa- 
winstanley/new-jewish-labour-movement- 

director-was-israeli-embassy-officer. 

9. http://azvsas.blogspot. 
co.uk/2016/09/the- 
jewish-labour- 
movement-and- 
its.html. 
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THEORY 



Spiralling into bureaucracy and malfunction 

The period of transition 


What does it mean to say that capitalism is in decline? Hillel Ticktin analyses the characteristics of the 
final stage 


W hat is the nature of the 
transition from capitalism 
to socialism? It was Trotsky 
who, after the Russian Revolution had 
taken place, first defined this period as 
a transitional one, in which the issue 
of socialism had been placed on the 
agenda. The bourgeoisie had been 
warned that they could be overthrown 
- and had been overthrown in one 
country. 

In this period, in which the working 
class had made its mark, but was still 
to take power over the globe, the 
revolution in one country began a 
necessary period of change. Of course, 
socialism does not come about simply 
through a revolution - if that were the 
case it would never happen. Socialism 
comes into being because the basis of 
it already exists within capitalism. In 
other words, the socialisation of the 
means of production actually starts to 
take place within capitalism. 


Logically one could get to a point 
where the society was so socialised, 
although nominally capitalist, it 
would be very easy to change it. You 
would not even need what we call a 
revolution. But that is not true today, 
and no-one would want to wait until 
that time, because one would expect 
a whole series of unwelcome events, 
including wars, acts of oppression, etc. 
Millions more might yet die. So that is 
not an option, and no socialist has ever 
put it forward. Hence, we have had a 
revolution, but we have not actually 
taken power. 

That is the period we live in, and the 
problem has not been easy to deal with, 
either in the taking of power or even 
in terms of supporting institutions we 
regard as more leftwing. In a capitalist 
society, a cooperative malfunctions. 
State enterprises, by and large, 
malfunction. It is inevitable that this 
is the case: they will malfunction in 


respect of what they could do. It is 
very hard for the future system to 
compete with the old system, under 
conditions where it cannot operate to 
the full. In fact it is impossible. On the 
other hand, what we have is a series 
of institutions, such as nationalised 
entities, attempts to combine semi¬ 
market operations with co-ops, and 
various other enterprises which are 
undertaken by what one could call 
good-minded people. 

If you look at the Mondragon 
federation of cooperatives in Spain, 
it is hard to say that it has really 
succeeded. Obviously, the people 
who support it may well think it is 
wonderful. The fact is, however, it 
has not been able to go very far (it 
has actually had to be bailed out) and 
that is true of co-ops in general. Marx 
was well aware of the contradictory 
situation. And in fact it is impossible to 
set up a nationalised enterprise which 


would have all the facilities of a truly 
socialised entity. It is not going to 
happen that workers elect the manager 
in a nationalised enterprise under 
capitalism - it cannot be controlled 
from below; that just will not be 
allowed. 

Under those conditions - where 
in fact workers remain exploited 
and oppressed, as they are in a 
capitalist company, and yet have few 
of the advantages they would have 
if they were in a market enterprise 
- it is inevitable that cooperatives 
malfunction, up to a point. Nationalised 
enterprises have certain advantages in 
any case, but they also tend to be 
offset in that way. It is true that today 
most people in Britain would like 
the railways to be renationalised. 
But under National Rail there were 
numerous defects, which everybody 
knows about. I certainly could not 
travel from Scotland down to London 


without feeling quite ill. 

'Market socialism’ 

There is no such thing as ‘market 
socialism’ - it is in the nature of things 
that you cannot mix the two elements; 
it is a nonsense. Now, you might know 
that I had a debate with a number 
of people, in a book whose title was 
actually Market socialism, which to my 
surprise sold reasonably well. Two of us 
argued against two others, that market 
socialism could not work, would not 
work. 1 You may be surprised to hear 
that it was translated into Chinese! I 
am not really clear what the Beijing 
elite got out of it. 

Anyway, the point is that the 
nature of the two components of 
‘market socialism’ are totally opposed. 
Socialism, to use the word in a very 
general sense, has a far more democratic 
starting point than capitalism. 
Capitalism’s idea of democracy is 
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basically a means of exercising control 
from above and clearly what we have 
in current so-called democratic forms 
has very little to do with control from 
below. 

It is not surprising that the 
Bolsheviks took the route they did 
within capitalism. In the end, what we 
are arguing for is the fullest possible 
control from below, and you could 
call it the fullest form of democracy, 
but in fact it goes far beyond that. 
The problem is how to deal with 
that situation and I do not know the 
answer -1 am raising the question and 
posing the dilemma. When discussing 
with market socialists, such as those in 
the Labour Party, one has to argue that 
with them; it is wrong to undermine, 
say, council housing, and it has to be 
explained why council housing is what 
it is, at this particular stage. There is 
no doubt, of course, that if you live in 
a council house you will have many 
problems, and in many respects it is far 
better to own your own house. On the 
other hand, huge numbers are unable 
to own their own house: they simply 
cannot afford it. 

Because socialism is whole and 
indivisible, it is necessarily the case 
therefore that the Labour Party will 
always lose in the end. It is not possible 
to have ‘market socialism’ - it cannot 
work, except for very short periods: for 
example, under very special conditions 
such as existed between 1945 and 
around 1970. But eventually the 
population effectively called a halt by 
demanding that things be taken further. 
That is a necessary result: there is no 
other way things could actually go. And 
the bourgeoisie has actually realised 
that, which is why we are experiencing 
the current crisis. They can only make 
concessions up to a certain point, and 
they are not going to go the way of 
1945-70 again. In a sense, the right 
wing of the Labour Party belongs to 
another era: it is obvious they do not 
understand - if they had any sense they 
would simply pack up and go home. 
Whether they win or lose, they really 
have no future except as a Conservative 
Party mark two. 

This has been a cross which the 
left has borne for a long time, quite 
unnecessarily. We should be able to 
explain in detail why the nationalised 
form malfunctions and why it is 
insufficient; we have to go further (in 
fact, Jeremy Corbyn often does). 

The same applies to taking power 
- and, of course, that is what the 
Soviet Union itself teaches us. In June- 
July 1918 Yevgeny Preobrazhensky 
and Anatoly Lunacharsky wrote 
a book arguing the case for total 
nationalisation. But by 1921 the 
Bolsheviks retreated and reintroduced 
the market. It is quite obvious that you 
cannot make the jump in one go. It 
is clear that you have to have a large 
level of automation before you can get 
there. You cannot have a section of the 
workforce which is semi-skilled or 
unskilled, even if you pay them twice 
as much as the richest person, as it were. 
You cannot have that - there must be 
a situation where the population as a 
whole is highly educated. 

There must be a situation where 
people work because work has become 
their prime want, as Marx defined 
socialism. And, to a large degree, in 
principle we could be there. There are 
enough people who are in a situation 
where they are working because 
they want to work. In terms of the 
socialisation argument, it is clear in 
the case of health, say, that doctors and 
nurses work not just for money, but 
because they think they are providing 
a vital service for their fellow human 
beings - and in so doing helping 
themselves too. That already exists and 
it is being extended, as society becomes 
more and more socialised. 

As I said, one could project it 
forward and say that we will get there 
even under capitalism. The trouble is, 
the nature of capitalism is such that we 
are quite likely to experience a series 


of wars, famines, chaotic events, etc, 
so that many would suffer or die before 
we do actually get there. So we cannot 
wait until that time, even though the 
transition is already in process. That 
is the nature of the development of 
capitalism - and the argument against 
capitalism, in the end: that it is an 
outdated form, and new forms are 
coming into being. 

Malfunctioning 

When we refer to decline and declining 
capitalism, what we are talking about 
is not just increasing socialisation in 
society. In the first instance, if a social 
system is in decline, its fundamental law 
must also be in decline. In other words, 
we are talking about the law of value 
being in decline; it is malfunctioning 
and in the process of being replaced. 

Much of what I have said above 
applies to the law of value; quite 
obviously, it cannot apply, except in a 
skewed and absurd way, to education 
and health. We can see that today 
with the Tory government imposing 
the so-called internal market on the 
national health service and on schools. 
The same thing applies increasingly in 
the rest of the economy. Even if prices 
exist, the question is whether they 
reflect value. 

The bourgeoisie, of course, realises 
this, and sees to it that as much as 
possible is privatised, and subject to the 
law of value. But in fact it is impossible 
to do it, and to a large extent all they 
can do is to produce a caricature. This 
explains the current situation, from 
which the bourgeoisie cannot extricate 
itself. Quite clearly, when the only way 
in which capitalism can survive is on 
the basis of either war or imperialism, 
which was the case in 1914 and later, 
it has already given up the ghost, as it 
were. That does, of course, reflect its 
own decline: it is not able to maintain 
itself without going into crisis. And, as 
I have argued, it is a crisis from which 
there appears to be no end, except via 
socialism. 

Secondly, it is clear that capitalism’s 
productivity is below what, potentially, 
socialism could produce. It is not 
difficult to show that in a society 
controlled from below almost certainly 
productivity will be a lot higher than 
today. When you have classes and the 
different entities in production fighting 
each other, you are bound to have lower 
productivity than when that is not 
the case. Productivity is below what 
it would be under socialism, where 
people are working because they enjoy 
their work, want to work and want to 
contribute to society. 

To demonstrate this is fairly 
straightforward. In conditions where 
there is one crisis after another, one war 
after another, over a period of time there 
is no contesting the fact that a society 
which was peaceful, which was not 
imperialist, would have a much higher 
level of production. So the argument is 
proven, as it were, automatically. But it 
is not just in terms of history that this 
applies. It is Marx who argued that the 
justification for capitalism - and he 
goes into a paean of praise over this - is 
precisely that it raises productivity 
to a level where socialism becomes 
possible. Marx says explicitly that this 
is the justification for capitalism, even 
though capitalism is what it is (and was 
what it was when he was writing), with 
people dying before their time, child 
labour and all the rest. Even with all 
that, capitalism performed a service 
in reaching a point where socialism 
became possible. Of course, humanity 
has to go through a whole series of 
stages, which are in effect inhuman, 
in order to get to socialism. But it 
has reached that point, and hence one 
could say that, in relation to the future 
stage of socialism, the current stage of 
capitalism is most definitely in decline. 

When a society has entered into 
decline, in dialectical terms the 
contradictions cannot be solved. The 
point about a contradiction, as defined 
in Marx’s more Hegelian version, 


is that the poles interpenetrate and 
lead to a supersession. But today the 
poles are not interpenetrating - they 
are conflicting, and we therefore get 
crisis after crisis. This gives us a classic 
example of a society which has to be 
superseded, but cannot be superseded, 
at a particular time. What we are getting 
is the gradual replacement of market 
operations with proto-planning forms. 
Now that the Soviet Union no longer 
exists, the government has started using 
words it previously did not - precisely 
like ‘planning’. Remember George 
Osborne’s long-term ‘economic plan’? 
At Glasgow University, in an earlier 
period, the name of the department of 
planning was changed, on the grounds 
that planning was just not acceptable - it 
was the wrong word! 

But now planning is back. However, 
while it is true that in the existing 
society we have planned forms, this is 
not planning in the way we understand 
the word, which must in the end be 
driven from below, as Marx defines it 
in the first chapter of Capital. Today 
there is proto-planning, so up to a point 
it works - but only up to a point. It 
takes the form of regulation, so-called 
‘planned infrastructure development’ 
- they are quite prepared to do that up 
to a point. Nevertheless, at the moment 
there are big problems, because the 
International Monetary Fund is 
recommending mass infrastructure 
investment, but the ruling class just 
will not do it (except in the case of the 
High Speed 2 railway, which seems 
to be a hopeless enterprise). And, of 
course, they have long-term, conscious 
projections for their market operations 
and socially orientated forms. 

As I have pointed out, today the 
nature of production, the nature of the 
cycle, has changed: it is now much 
more long-term. It takes much longer 
to get production underway. Even the 
construction of factories can often 
take a very long time. Of course, if 
you simply want to put up a shed (or 
another Tesco store), it will not take 
very long. But it is very different 
when it comes to a new engineering 
plant. And it is certainly true that in 
terms of pharmaceuticals - which is 
now one of the few remaining major 
British industries - it takes an enormous 
amount of time and investment. It really 
does have to be not just costed, but in 
fact proto-planned, over long periods. 
Which is different from operating 
simply on the basis of profit. Hence, 
the state is usually involved today. So, 
everything cannot just be left to the 
market, in spite of the bourgeoisie’s 
attempts to introduce it everywhere. It 
has not actually happened and cannot 
happen. 

It was Preobrazhensky who put 
forward the concept that we were in 
a transitional period, in which there 
would be conflict between planning 
and the market. He was referring to the 
Soviet Union, of course, at that time, 
but this applies to the whole world 
today. Although there is no general push 
for planning, that is what is happening 
in any case. 

Decline and 
bureaucracy 

It is necessary to understand not just 
what the concept of decline means 
theoretically, for the present time, but 
what it means in general. This actually 
also alters one’s conception of history, 
because the implication is not just that 
there is a period of decline, but - as 
Marx makes explicit in his famous 
preface - that there is then an embryonic 
or coming-to-be phase, and a mature 
phase. That changes one’s understanding 
of capitalism itself - one cannot simply 
make generalisations from the 12th 
century to the present. It is true that 
certain features were present in the 
initial form of the 12th century, but they 
are not part of present-day capitalism. 
The same will apply to, let us say, the 
founding of the Bank of England. That 
is, before mature capitalism comes into 


being. One cannot simply generalise 
from what happened at that point to 
the present. 

One has to say that Marxism bases 
itself not on simple generalisations, but 
looking at the process of movement, and 
the crucial reason for that movement. 
It is not that one cannot make 
generalisations, but one has to make 
them in a very specific manner, and they 
cannot always be carried across from one 
point in capitalism to another. You have 
to ask, amongst other things, at what 
stage a particular phenomenon occurred. 
When Henry VIII was expropriating the 
monasteries, there was no developed, 
mature capitalism, let alone a declining 
capitalism. One has to ask where things 
are, where they are going, and whether 
that is the only way they can go. I say this 
because many of the histories that have 
been written do say, ‘Capitalism began at 
point A and we’re at point B, so let’s just 
look at the intervening period and come 
to a conclusion. ’ If you do that, you may 
achieve something worthwhile or you 
may end up talking nonsense. So simple 
generalisations are not useful from a 
Marxist viewpoint. One has to look at 
what is crucial, what is in movement 
and what contradictions are involved. 

The same applies to history in 
general - much of the history written 
by people in the Communist Party is 
very interesting, but it is some distance 
from Marxism. It may be very useful 
empirically, but often does not ask 
the sort of questions that ought to be 
asked. And that applies to present-day 
capitalism: comparing the mature 
phase to the present, declining phase, 
or comparing the decline itself to a 
period of transition, when capitalism 
has actually been overthrown, is 
problematic. They are not identical, and 
the changes which have occurred are 
important. One must be able to see what 
they are when looking at what existed 
before. Much of what is written loses 
that perspective and, while people may 
be very sincere, the result is that one 
does not learn much from this kind of 
all-embracing coverage. In particular 
the theory of decline is complex in 
itself, and one cannot fully grasp 
what is happening as an automatic 
consequence of studying political 
economy or, for that matter, history. 

We have seen the rise of what can 
be called the bureaucratic apparatus, 
which seems to be specific to this 
period. It is not clear how one can 
compare it, but, during the decline of 
the old mode of production and the 
beginning of capitalism, a bureaucratic 
apparatus also came into being. We all 
know that, as feudalism was declining, 
a loose state was replaced by a king 
and the absolutism that went with it, 
together with a bureaucratic apparatus, 
which later took power. So it would 
appear that a bureaucratic apparatus is 
not unique to the decline of capitalism, 
which is not exactly surprising, and the 
reasons for this are discussed by Marx 
in some detail. 

The point is that, given the decline 
of capitalism and the coming into 
being of socialism, it is undeniable 
that there is a greatly enhanced 
bureaucratic apparatus. We saw this 
in the Soviet Union in an extreme 
form, but it exists throughout the world 
today. It exists not just in the state, but 
in the major enterprises - extensively. 
Max Weber’s discussion of this is 
absolute nonsense - I do not know 
why anyone on the left would read 
him. He says we have officialdom, it 
exists in a hierarchical form, people 
follow rules and all the rest. Well, in 
a purely superficial way, yes, but all 
that is really irrelevant. Of course, he 
completely leaves out of his analysis 
class society, and the importance of 
class in relation to the existence of 
bureaucracy. 

And we have to say that the 
bureaucratic apparatus which has 
come into being aims to exert a mode 
of control as part of its class function, 
although, of course, it cannot do so. 
But I think that factor is much more 


relevant to understanding the purpose 
of a bureaucratic apparatus, as opposed 
to just ‘officialdom’. It is easiest to see 
this in the case of the Soviet Union, 
where no-one believed in the system. 
The bureaucratic apparatus did not 
believe in it at all, and knew that it could 
not function efficiently. So there was a 
‘planning’ apparatus based on the fact 
that people were not going to do what 
they were required to do, and the plan 
had to be constantly changed, to bring it 
into line with reality. And the apparatus 
knew that the people at the top of the 
chain of command also knew all this, 
meaning that they would also introduce 
changes, and the product that was 
eventually produced was very different 
from what was originally stipulated. 

That occurred because the society 
was internally contradictory, and its 
contradictions could not be resolved. 
Very few people actually believed in 
what existed. They could believe in a 
socialism, they could hope for the best, 
but to actually believe that society was 
functioning well and could achieve 
what was proposed ... no-one could. 
Yet Nikita Khrushchev actually put 
forward the concept of ‘communism 
in 20 years’! 

Holding the line 

In such a society bureaucrats exist precisely 
to achieve some sort of accommodation - to 
hold the line, as it were. And very often 
the people in the middle-to-top levels are 
highly intelligent and know exactly what 
to do, to see to it that the system does not 
crash. So they might change what was 
supposed to happen to something totally 
different - to me that is the function of 
a bureaucratic apparatus. It was at its 
most extreme in the Soviet Union, but 
variations of it exist today, of course. 

If you look at the functioning of the 
civil service in Britain, for example, 
individuals in the various ministries 
know very well what works and what 
does not work. Politicians may come and 
go, but effectively they are part-timers 
in this respect, who often do not know 
a thing about the subject. So the civil 
servants simply adapt policy to what 
they know will actually frmction at some 
level, even if they are aware that the 
particular policy will not really work. 

And that applies, it seems to me, 
throughout the whole of society. It 
applies to production firms - take 
Rolls-Royce, GlaxoSmithKline or 
Volkswagen. The latter is a good 
example: what amounts to a 
bureaucratic apparatus in a capitalist 
company went out to deliberately 
deceive world authorities about the 
emission levels of their cars. 

But I take this state of affairs to 
be normal - it will certainly not be 
the only example. The point is that a 
bureaucratic apparatus exists in every 
company today - not identical to what 
I have described, but close to it. The 
bureaucrats know what can be expected 
and whether projects will go through; 
what can work and what cannot. That 
is, within a profit system - after all, 
Volkswagen has to make a profit, and 
does so. Yet under the market system 
it involves deliberately deceiving 
regulators - and its customers - in 
order to make that profit. Here we 
have a capitalism that acts against the 
interests of its customers, consciously 
and deliberately. I have not quite 
incorporated that into a theory of 
decline, but it is certainly a feature. 

What I am arguing is that the nature 
of the period of transition means that 
there has to be a bureaucratic apparatus 

- not just in the former Soviet Union and 
China, etc, but under capitalism itself: 
within major firms and within the state. 
It operates as a kind of ‘underground 
planning’, a semi-planned form. It 
does so in order to maintain the system 

- in probably the only way it can be 
maintained • 

Notes 

1. B Oilman, D Schweickart, J Lawler and 
H Ticktin Market socialism: the debate among 
socialists New York 1998. 
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ECONOMY 


Turbulence ahead 

All the indications are that the global economy is heading for big trouble, writes Michael Roberts 



T he weekend of October 7-9 sees the 
start of the semi-annual meetings 
of the International Monetary 
Fund and World Bank in Washington. 
This is an opportunity for the world’s 
economic strategists to review the state 
of the major world economies. 

But it is not good news. Last 
month, the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, which 
looks after the world’s top 30 economies, 
reported in its ‘interim economic outlook’ 
statement that global GDP growth 
(including India and China) would be 
flat at around 3% in 2016, with only 
a modest improvement projected for 
2017. 1 Overall, the OECD reckoned 
that the world economy “remained in a 
low-growth trap, with persistent growth 
disappointments weighing on growth 
expectations and feeding back into 
weak trade, investment, productivity 
and wages”. Catherine Mann, chief 
economist at the OECD, said that action 
was needed to “lift the global economy 
out of a low-growth trap”. She added: 
“The spiral is not upwards: it is down¬ 
wards. Downwards on trade, downwards 
on productivity, downwards on global 
growth.” 2 

As for world trade, IMF economists 
have published a chapter from its upcom¬ 
ing World Economic Outlook , in which 
they argued that one of the features of 
the current slow growth (depression) 
was the unprecedented decline in world 
trade growth: 

Since 2012, growth in the volume of 
world trade in goods and services has 
been less than half the rate during the 
preceding three decades. It has barely 
kept pace with world GDP and the 
slowdown has been widespread. 

They calculated that this slow trade is 
mostly a symptom of the sluggish economic 
recovery: “Indeed, up to three-fourths of 
the shortfall in real trade growth since 2012 
compared with 2003-07 can be traced to 
globally weaker economic growth, notably 
subdued investment.” 3 

Unctad - the division of United 
Nations economics that looks at so-called 
developing economies - issued a 
report which concluded that the world 
is on the verge of “entering a third phase 
of the financial crisis”. Alarm bells 
have been ringing over the explosion of 
corporate debt levels in emerging econ¬ 
omies, which now exceed $25 trillion, 
meaning that “Damaging deflationary 
spirals cannot be ruled out.” 4 According 
to Unctad, many ‘developing’ countries 
are doing no such thing (ie, developing). 
There is no investment in the productive 
sectors to be found. Many countries have 
fallen further behind the rich world than 
they were in 1980, despite ‘opening up’ 
their economies to multinational capital 
flows. While the profit share of GDP 
in emerging economies has risen to an 
historic high of 36% of GDP, from 30% 
in 1980, private investment has slumped 
to 17% from 21 %. In other words, much 
of the profit made has left the country or 
been invested in unproductive sectors 
like real estate or financial speculation. 

Also, as global interest rates have 
fallen, corporate debt in emerging 
markets has risen from 57% to 104% of 
GDP since the end of2008, posing a real 
risk of financial collapse if a new global 
recession should appear or if interest rates 
jump sharply and national currencies 
plunge against the dollar or euro. 

Profitability 

‘Weak investment’ is the cry of all 
these international agencies. And it has 
also been the message of private-sector 
economic strategists like McKinsey, 


the management consultants. In a 
new report, called Turbulence ahead: 
renewing consensus amidst greater 
volatility , McKinsey outlines why 
global trade and growth has slowed 
to a crawl since the end of the great 
recession in 2009: “The shock of the 
2008 global financial crisis triggered 
the first recorded drop in global GDP 
and the hangover has since persisted, 
with many countries struggling with 
unexpectedly weak recoveries.” 
And it is not going to get any better, 
McKinsey projects: 

More worryingly, long-term growth 
prospects are serious cause for 
concern. Annual GDP growth 
from 2014 to 2064 is projected to 
effectively halve, falling to 2.1% 
globally and 1.9% for developed 
countries. 5 

Existing policies adopted by governments 
have not worked: private and public 
investment remain “unresponsive” to 
this cheap credit and “Even the much 
anticipated policy of quantitative easing 
has done little to change this.” Investment 
growth has slowed significantly since 
2008. It collapsed outright in the 
European Union, declining by $330 
billion. Although gross investment in 
the US has picked up, net investment 
as a percentage of GDP has halved 
since 2007. Companies have invested 
in more short-lived assets, but failed to 
compensate by raising gross investment. 
Without the state-directed investment 
by China, the global figures would be 
even worse: 

China has propped up global 
investment, constituting 79% of the 
rise in investment since 2008. But 
this will not last: annual investment 
growth in China is expected to fall 
from 10.4% between 2008 and 2015 
to 4.5% between 2015 and 2030. 6 

Indeed, the very latest data from the 
US - up to mid-2016 - show that US 
fixed investment has ground to a halt. 

I have discussed the cause of this 
poor investment record elsewhere. 7 In 
my view, it is not due to ‘poor consumer 
demand’ stopping companies from 
stepping up investment. Growth in 
consumer spending has been relatively 
robust since 2009. Indeed, when 
consumer spending is excluded, the 
rest of the US economy is already in 
negative territory. 

Nor is poor or even negative 
investment due to ‘uncertainty’ or 
regulation, etc. It just comes down to 
profitability. I have cited an increasing 
number of studies that confirm this. 
For example, mainstream economists 
Kothari, Lewellen and Warner wrote a 
paper called The behavior of aggregate 
corporate investment . 8 

The authors find a close causal 
correlation between the movement 
in US business investment and 
profitability. They find that 

... investment growth is highly 
predictable, up to 1% years in 
advance, using past profits and stock 
returns but has little connection to 
interest rates, credit spreads, or 
stock volatility. Indeed, profits and 
stock returns swamp the predictive 
power of other variables proposed 
in the literature. 

They add: “Profits show a clear 
business-cycle pattern and a clear 
correlation with investment.” 

The data show that investment 
grows rapidly following high profits 


and stock returns - consistent with 
virtually any model of corporate 
investment - but can take up to a year 
and a half to fully adjust. This was 
exactly the conclusion that I reached 
in my own study and jointly with 
Guiglelmo Carchedi. 9 

And in a recent report, JP Morgan 
economists point out that capital-to- 
output ratios are above their historical 
average, and capital productivity 
has trended lower over the past 
decade. In Marxist terms, the organic 
composition of capital is rising and the 
returns on capital stock are declining. 

Let me repeat the work of a senior 
economist at the Cleveland Federal 
Reserve: 

A simple correlation analysis shows 
that the correlation between the 
change in corporate profits and 
the contemporaneous change in 
industrial production is 54%, but 
the correlation goes up to 66% 
if I use the one-quarter-ahead 
change in industrial production. 
Similarly, the correlation between 
the change in corporate profits and 
the contemporaneous change in gross 
domestic private investment is 57%, 
but the correlation goes up to 68% if 
I use the one-quarter-ahead change 
in investment. More formally, a 


Granger causality test indicates that 
the quarterly change in profits leads 
the quarterly change in production 
by one quarter, but the change in 
profits is independent of the change 
in production. A similar relationship 
applies to the quarterly change in 
profits and investment. Thus, firms 
seem to adjust their production and 
investment after seeing a drop in 
their profits. 10 

New recession? 

According to Dubravko Lakos- 
Bujas at JP Morgan, since 1900 there 
have been 27 instances of two straight 
quarters of corporate earnings decline, 
similar to what we have now. Lakos- 
Bujas goes on: “Declining corporate 
profits, as measured by US equity 
EPS, have been closely followed by, 
or coincided with, a recession 81 % of 
the time since 1900.” 11 

The economists at Deutsche Bank 
have also reached similar conclusions. 12 
They cite four indicators that popped up 
before the recessions in 1990,2001, and 
2008. And they are showing red now. 
First, there is already a recession for US 
profits. 13 They have been sliding since 
they peaked in the second quarter of 
2014. Second, the Fed’s Labor Market 
Conditions Index - a tracker of multiple 


indicators - turned negative in August. 
A sub-zero reading was followed by a 
recession five times in the last 40 years. 
Third, capital-expenditure growth has 
turned negative - down 2% over the 
past year. And fourth, corporate default 
rates are rising. 

There was only one year (1986) in 
the last 60 when US corporate margins 
declined without this leading to a 
recession. It was also the only period 
in 40 years when a recession did not 
happen, even though capital-expendi¬ 
ture growth declined. So usually, where 
profits go, investment follows. And the 
very latest US figures show just that. 

As the IMF and the World Bank 
meetings take place, the global 
economy remains in a weak state. 
The IMF economists are calling 
for global, coordinated action to 
“counteract renewed slowdowns”. In 
a new paper, they claim that the right 
policies can “debunk widespread 
concerns that little can be done by 
policymakers facing a vicious cycle of 
(too) low growth, (too) low inflation, 
near-zero interest rates, and high 
debt levels”. 14 They call for fiscal 
action (government spending and 
investment); and ‘structural reforms’ 
of labour markets and stronger banks 
and financial systems. 

Apart from the question of whether 
any of these policies would work, there 
is no sign that the governments of 
the major economies are prepared to 
coordinate globally any policy action. 
Government investment to compen¬ 
sate for weak business investment 
is still being cut in most countries to 
try and ‘balance the budget’ and keep 
government debt down. Structural 
reforms (namely privatisation and 
reductions in labour rights) are facing 
serious opposition from workers. And 
there are now new signs that the banks 
are back in trouble (Deutsche Bank in 
Germany; Italian banks, etc). 

Real GDP per capita growth is 
slowing in both the advanced capitalist 
economies and the so-called emerging 
ones, while the big beast in global 
expansion, China, is also slowing. 
Now, if the US economy should falter 
from its already snail-like pace, all 
bets are off for avoiding a new global 
slump. The indicators are starting to 
turn red. So, as McKinsey puts it, there 
is global “turbulence ahead” • 

Michael Roberts blogs at 

https://thenextrecession. 

wordpress.com. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Syrian disaster 

The strategy of allying with the enemy of one’s enemy has plagued the Kurdish opposition for decades. 
But it is a road to nowhere, writes Yassamine Mather 



Kurdish fighter in north-east Syria: now US-supplied 


F or anyone who had followed the 
talks between US secretary of 
state John Kerry and Russian 
foreign minister Sergei Lavrov in 
early September, it might be difficult 
to understand why the war in Syria has 
escalated so dramatically in the last 10 
days. 

The September 9 deal - hailed as a 
“breakthrough” to put Syria’s peace 
process back on track - included 
a nationwide truce effective from 
September 11, improved humanitarian 
aid access and joint military targeting 
of Islamist groups. At the time we 
were told that the Assad government, 
supported by Iran and Russia, as well 
as opposition groups, supported by 
the United States, Saudi Arabia and 
the Persian Gulf states, would all stop 
fighting as a “confidence-building 
measure”. 

Ironically both the US and Russia 
agreed to keep the political side of the 
deal secret. The Middle East was full 
of speculation about this aspect of the 
talks, however, and when the Syrian 
regime and Iran’s Islamic Republic 
welcomed the proposals there was 
an assumption that a compromise 
regarding president Bashar al-Assad’s 
future has been reached - maybe 
allowing him to participate in post-deal 
elections or a process of transition 
during which Assad would stay in 
power, albeit in a demoted role. 

Less than a month after the deal 
was signed, the situation could not 
be worse. The ceasefire and proposed 
peace deal are dead and buried. Syrian 
planes - by all accounts backed up 
by Russian airpower - are bombing 
civilians in Aleppo every day, creating 
a humanitarian disaster. Relations 
between the US and Russia appear 
to be at an all-time low and this does 
not augur well for the situation in the 
Middle East. 

Meanwhile, the United States’ at 
times open support for jihadists poses 
an obvious question about the risks the 
US is willing to accept for getting rid of 
Assad. Inevitably we have to wonder 
who Kerry had in mind when he said, 
“We must go after these terrorists.” 
The last three weeks show that the 
US is backing at least some of “these 
terrorists”. In fact the battle for Aleppo 
proves once more how the vacuum 
in the region - largely created by the 
US-led invasion of Iraq - is a gift to 
jihadist forces. 

By September 28 the US was 
warning Russia that it would suspend 
bilateral engagement on Syria “if 
Russia does not take immediate steps 
to halt a Russian-backed Syrian regime 
assault on rebel-held eastern Aleppo”. 
The idea that the guns should fall 
silent in one war - between the Assad 
government and a variety of rebel 
groups - while the US and Russia put 
their foot on the accelerator in the battle 
against Islamic State is a little bizarre. 
In fact the ceasefire was flawed from 
the beginning. According to Jonathan 
Marcus, writing on the BBC website, 

Neither the Russians nor the Americans 
were able to convince their allies 
to accept the deal. Moscow had the 
easier job, to convince the Assad 
regime, which is hugely dependent 
upon Russia. The Americans were 
able to convince some of the rebel 
groups to back the deal - but many 
others did not. Indeed many of them 
have no particular relationship with 
the Americans ... Any defeat of IS 


would create local vacuums, into which 
one or other actor, the government 
or the rebels, might step in. 1 

Patrick Cockbum came up with a good 
reason as to why the ceasefire fell so 
dramatically early in the process. On 
September 21 he wrote: 

The British participation in the 
misdirected US-led air raid that 
killed at least 62 Syrian soldiers and 
the final breakdown of the shaky 
six-day truce combine to underline 
the need to bring the war to an end 
and to emphasise how difficult it 
will be to accomplish this in the near 
future. The British and Americans 
admit to a mistake in targeting the 
Syrian army rather than Isis, but in 
the atmosphere of chronic suspicion 
that swirls around anything to do 
with the Syrian war, there will be 
plenty, and not just in Damascus and 
Moscow, who will not believe them. 2 

Let us not forget, the Syrian regime’s 
retaliation, supported by Russia, has 
been brutal. Airplanes and helicopters 
are intensely shelling the neighbour¬ 
hoods in Aleppo under the control of 
various opposition groups - mainly 
jihadists of one type or another. It is 
time people admitted that inside Syria 
there are no armed ‘secular’ opposition 
groups. 

Hilary Benn, Angela Eagle and other 
Labour MPS who voted for UK military 
intervention in Syria must be so proud 
of their action. Once more they have 
contributed to large-scale destruction 
in the region. 

New alliances 

The Turkish interventions and recent 
realignment regarding Syria have added 
an additional level of complexity. As 
Turkey’s new-found support for the 
Assad regime solidifies, relations with 
Tehran are improving, leaving Iranian 
and Syrian Kurds in a more vulnerable 
position. 

So let us sum up the situation. The 
Syrian regime is a brutal dictatorship, 
which will take every opportunity to 


kill its opponents, not least the armed 
rebels in Aleppo. Iran’s strategic 
support for Assad is in pursuit of its 
own reactionary, opportunist interests, 
in terms of the country’s regional 
ambitions. The Russian intervention, 
which started a year ago, was a disaster 
from the beginning and is proving to 
be a major factor in the escalation of 
the conflict. 

However, the Russian foreign 
minister is telling an aspect of the truth 
when he claims that the US is trying 
to “spare” some jihadist groups in its 
attempt to unseat Assad. 3 Reports from 
western journalists in the region seem to 
confirm the accusation that Washington 
had refused to press its allies - ironically 
labelled ‘moderate Islamists’ - to break 
from the more hardline jihadist forces. 
This, in addition to the Russian/Syrian 
air campaign and Turkey’s U-turn 
regarding the survival of Assad, is 
pushing rebel groups into the arms of 
al-Nusra - now known as Jabhat Fateh 
al-sham. 

In late July the group was renamed, 
claiming it had cut its ties with al 
Qa’eda (which many doubt). This was 
clearly done with the support of Saudi 
Arabia, the emirates of the Persian Gulf 
and probably the United States. Clearly 
there has been an attempt to legitimise 
the group, together with its financial 
and political support in Syria. 

Led since its formation by Abu 
Mohammad al-Julani, Jabhat Fateh 
al-Sham has made a number of 
attempts to find allies amongst a 
plethora of jihadist groups, many of 
them labelled ‘moderate Islamists’ 
by the US and UK. However, its past 
(lingering) association with al Qa’eda 
deterred most groups from entering 
any such alliance and it was denied 
a representative at the peace talks in 
Geneva and Vienna. 

The group’s origins go back 
to 2011, when the then al-Qa’eda 
leader Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi, who 
is now prominent in IS, attempted to 
organise jihadist groups in the region. 
According to former British diplomat 
Alastair Crooke, elements in the US 
military have confirmed there was CIA 


complicity with al Qa’eda in Syria: 

No-one on the ground believes in this 
mission or this effort. They know we 
are just training the next generation 
of jihadists, so they are sabotaging 
it by saying, ‘I don’t want to be 
responsible for Nusra guys saying 
they were trained by Americans’.... 

Distinguishing between the FSA 
[Free Syrian Army] and al-Nusra is 
impossible, because they are virtually 
the same organisation. As early 
as 2013, FSA commanders were 
defecting with their entire units to 
join al-Nusra. There, they still retain 
the FSA moniker, but it is merely 
for show, to give the appearance of 
secularism, so they can maintain 
access to weaponry provided by 
the CIA and Saudi intelligence 
services. The reality is that the FSA 
is little more than a cover for the 
al-Qa’eda-affiliated al-Nusra. 

The fact that the FSA simply 
passed American-made weaponry 
off to al-Nusra is also unsurprising, 
considering that the CIA’s vetting 
process of militias in Syria is lacklustre, 
consisting of little more than running 
traces in old databases. These traces 
rely on knowing the individuals’ real 
names in the first place, and assume 
that they were even fighting-age 
males when the data was collected. 4 

Fall of PYD 

Meanwhile, the United States and its 
regional ally, Egypt, have managed to 
foster a deal between Syria’s Kurdish 
Democratic Union Party (PYD) and 
Syria Tomorrow, an opposition group 
led by Ahmad Jarba, who at least until 
recently was backed by Saudi Arabia 
and who was president of the Syrian 
National Coalition (2013-14). The two 
organisations have agreed to work jointly 
“toward building Syria’s future”. 

The deal signed in Cairo on 
September 10 calls for the overthrow of 
the Assad regime and all of its symbols, 
the creation of a “national umbrella for 
all, building a state of law, establishing 
in Syria a civil democratic pluralist 


state, while maintaining the integrity 
of Syrian land, and continuing the fight 
against terrorist organisations, such as 
Islamic State”. 5 

But no other Syrian opposition group 
has signed up and they are unlikely to 
do so. All reports from Syria confirm 
what we have always maintained: there 
are no viable ‘moderate’ Islamic groups 
inside the country. 

In early 2015 when it became clear 
that the Kurdish Democratic Union 
Party in Syria (PYD) was talking to the 
United States regarding air support, we 
warned Iranian and Kurdish supporters 
of PYD that this was a slippery slope that 
would lead to the organisation becoming 
a convenient force used by the United 
States to its own advantage. Iranian, 
Turkish and Syrian Kurdish supporters 
told us we were mistaken: PYD was a 
mass organisation with solid support on 
the ground, it was claimed. It would be 
able to resist any US proposals, it would 
never sell out. A year later, it gives me 
no pleasure to say we were right. 

In autumn of 2014 the Obama 
administration started giving support 
to PYD forces after IS had surrounded 
the small town of Kobane close to the 
Turkish border (the Turkish government 
openly opposed this) and in 2015-16 
Iranian and Kurdish leftwingers in the 
US were reporting regular visits by PYD 
leaders to Washington. In the summer 
of 2016 it became clear that US special 
forces were assisting the PYD and on 
August 20, according to the Alaraby 
news agency, the Pentagon admitted 
the presence of US advisors in Kurdish 
areas. And on September 23, less than 
two weeks after the deal with the Syria 
Tomorrow group, it was reported that 
two planes loaded with weapons for the 
PYD had landed in Kobane. 

So there we have it: the PYD not 
only signed up to a coalition with Saudi- 
backed forces courtesy of the Egyptian 
coup leaders, but it is now accepting US 
military aid. Clearly the fall has been 
faster than anyone expected, although 
it hardly came as a surprise. As I pointed 
out throughout the summer of 2015, far 
larger organisations had demonstrated 
how such alliances inevitably lead to 
complete political bankruptcy. The PYD 
is no exception: it is following a path 
already taken by a number of Kurdish 
organisations in Iran and Iraq. 

This strategy of allying with the 
enemy of one’s enemies has plagued the 
Kurdish opposition for decades. Until 
2014 the Syrian Kurds had maintained 
a level of independence and integrity, 
but this latest collapse into the familiar 
pattern of reliance on foreign powers 
will have serious consequences for the 
revolutionary left in the region. 

There is no short cut to defeating 
all the region’s reactionary forces - IS, 
Iran’s Islamic Republic, Assad, etc - nor 
to building a viable force to oppose 
Russian and American-led interventions. 
Yes, it will be long, hard struggle. The 
PYD’s actions have played into our 
enemies’ hands • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.bbc.co.uk/news/world-middle- 
east-37433079. 
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east/the-us-russian-ceasefire-in-syria-has-broken- 
down-but-who-is-at-fault-a7316756.html. 

3. www.bbc.co.uk/news/world-europe-3 7520793. 

4. https://consortiumnews.com/2016/09/29/how- 
the-us-armed-up-syrian-jihadists. 

5 .www. al-monitor. com/pulse/originals/2016/09/ 

syria-kurdish-self-rule-tomorrow-movement- 
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REVIEW 


Overthrowing a false prophet 

Chris Knight Decoding Chomsky Yale University Press 2016, pp285, £18.99 



Language is highly political: Cesare Maccari, 'Cicero denounces Catiline’ (1889 fresco) 


R eally important books do not 
come along very often. But here 
is one of them. 

Chris Knight ranges over subjects 
as diverse as Marxism, anarchism, 
McCarthyism and US politics in the 
1950s, student protests in the 1960s, 
art movements during the Russian 
Revolution, the history of computing, 
linguistics, psychology, philosophy 
and the gender relations among our 
evolutionary ancestors. A short review 
article cannot really do it justice. 

He promises the reader an 
“intellectual rollercoaster” ... and that 
is what he delivers (piv). The left should 
celebrate and do its best to popularise 
Decoding Chomsky. 

Before going on, a necessary 
admission. I know next to nothing 
about linguistics. I have read only a tiny 
portion of Chomsky’s writings directly, 
in the round, as opposed to indirectly, in 
selected fragments. Finally, I consider 
Chris Knight a friend and, with this or 
that proviso, a co-thinker. Hence the 
more than occasional ‘comrade’ prefix. 

Nonetheless, I am convinced that 
Noam Chomsky must be pulled from 
his pedestal. 

He is, of course, world-famous 
as a linguist and scientist. He is also 
world-famous as a political radical, 
an anti-imperialist and opponent of 
neoliberal capitalism. Celebrity in 
science magnifies what Chomsky 
says in politics. In turn what he says 
in politics magnifies his celebrity in 
science. He is certainly a hero for 
a wide range of leftish and liberal 
opinion (Chomsky situates his own, 
rather vague, politics in the anarcho- 
syndicalism of 1936 Barcelona). Eg, 
in 2005 readers of Prospect magazine 
voted him the world’s number one 
“public intellectual” - Robin Blackburn 
hurrahed that Chomsky richly deserved 
such acclaim because of his role in 
linguistics and trenchant exposure of 
US crimes. 1 

Perhaps a parallel can be drawn with 
Pablo Picasso. His reputation as an 
artistic revolutionary made him an asset 
to be promoted by republican Spain and 
then, later, the French Communist Party. 
His political notoriety in turn increased 
the price his works commanded in the 
auction rooms of Paris, London and New 
York. I am not suggesting base motives. 
The political statements of Picasso were 
doubtless wholly sincere. Nevertheless, 
only a fool would draw an equals sign 
between his ground-breaking painting, 
Les demoiselles d’Avignon (1907), 
and his pamphlet, Why I became a 
communist (1944). 

Behaviourism 

With Chomsky’s first book, Syntactic 
structures (1957), there “began”, according 
to one of his fawning acolytes, “the 
avalanche that was the modem ‘cognitive 
revolution’”. 2 Conventional wisdom 
nowadays refers to the Chomskyan 
revolution in linguistics. Needless to 
say, having one’s name joined with what 
Thomas Kuhn called a paradigm shift in 
science is exceptional: eg, the Copemican 
revolution in astronomy, the Darwinian 
revolution in biology, the Newtonian and 
Einsteinian revolutions in physics. Kuhn, it 
should be added, explained these paradigm 
shifts as happening through inspired leaps, 
overcoming mounting contradictions and 
the promise of achieving simpler, better, 
more emotionally satisfying solutions. 
Not on slowly accumulating scientific 
knowledge. 

Before Syntactic structures, language 
and speech had been widely understood 
as learned behaviour. As comrade 
Knight points out, during the 1940s and 
50s, the “standard paradigm in scientific 
psychology” was behaviourism (p23). 


Pioneered by Russian Nobel Prize 
winner Ivan Pavlov, behaviourism 
achieved hegemony in the United States 
under Burrhus Frederic Skinner. 

As a basic principle, Skinner’s 
‘radical behaviourism’ discounts the 
‘mind’ (eg, ideas, mental states, etc) 
as an unscientific concept. Instead 
behaviourism focuses on the human 
brain and human behaviour - which can 
be studied, measured, manipulated ... 
and perfected. 

Laboratory rats were a favourite 
experimental stand-in. They could be 
trained to perform quite complex tasks, 
provided two procedures were followed. 
Firstly, the tasks had to be broken down 
into “graduated steps”. Second, the 
rat had to be punished or rewarded at 
each stage. Skinner called this operant 
conditioning. He concluded that his 
work on rats could be extended to human 
beings “without serious modification” 
(PP24,25). 

It is easy, of course, to explain the 
appeal of behaviourism to Stalinist 
bureaucrats and capitalist managers - 
alike they were interested not in what 
people feel or think. No, their hope 
was to ensure prescribed behaviour by 
pushing the right punishment and reward 
buttons. That way the population could 
be conditioned and controlled. Crime, 
lax work, drug addiction, absenteeism, 
depression, obesity, etc, would thereby 
soon be overcome. Everyone, thereby, 
becomes productive, happy, healthy, 
well adjusted, obedient members of 
society. Skinner, it should be added, 
was in American terms a progressive. 
Politically Star trek just about sums up 
his ideal. 

Behaviourism had no time for notions 
of an essential human nature. Our brains 
supposedly begin as a blank slate and 
then develop according to environmental 
circumstances. 

Behaviourism therefore took it for 
granted that children had to be taught 
language step by meticulous step. When 
they got something right they should be 
praised... but when, inevitably, they fell 
into error they should be corrected. So 
language is mastered through reward 
and punishment and by breaking the 
entire learning process down to small 
“graduated steps”. 

Chomsky - and many others - pointed 
out that this account was manifestly 
false. Language acquisition amongst 
young children is amazingly fast and is 
to all intents and purposes spontaneous. 
Merely by listening to and copying 
adults - and maybe fellow children - 
an abundant repertoire of words are 


soaked up and then formed into fluent, 
brilliantly creative and syntactically 
correct lines of speech. 

And, though parents may speak 
language X and no other, their children 
can effortlessly acquire - and distinguish 
between - language X and language Y. 
All that is needed is exposure to both 
languages at a young age. 

In 1959 Chomsky wrote a devastating 
review of Skinner’s Verbal behaviour 
(1957). Skinner’s attempt to invade the 
field of language was rudely dismissed 
as, “in effect, a reductio ad absurdum of 
behaviourist assumptions”. Chomsky 
rightly insisted that Skinner’s animal 
studies have little or no relevance when 
it came to language and the higher 
mental abilities of humans. Crucially, 
argued Chomsky, it appears that we 
are “somehow specially designed” 
to acquire language. 3 He charged 
behaviourism with being a “criminal 
fraud” (p8). 

However, behaviourism had 
already been increasingly diverging 
from the needs of the ruling class. 
Behaviourism failed to explain memory 
and thought. Nor could it provide a 
realistic psychology of human action. 
During World War II this became 
important for the US armed forces. 
With the development of new military 
technology came the requirement for 
“a greater understanding of human 
performance”. Problems such as how 
best to train military personnel to use 
electronic messaging, aiming devices 
and sonar technology and how to 
maintain attention to detail while 
they were under severe stress became 
vital concerns. Behaviourism proved 
unhelpful when it came to such matters. 4 

Two Chomskys 

Then there came computers. The US 
military began organising computer 
scientists, psychologists, linguists and arms 
manufacturers so as “to integrate human 
operators into their projects and designs” 
(p28). Parallels were drawn between 
human thought and the computational 
functioning of computers. Above all 
though, the Pentagon dreamt of a “language 
machine”. Such a machine would act as the 
interface between military commanders 
and their weapons systems. Eg, they 
would issue orders - say in everyday 
American English - and a missile would 
act as instructed (pp 14-22). Chomsky’s 
time had arrived. 

Metaphorically he too equated the 
brain/mind with a digital computer. He 
still calls it an information processing 
device - people being, in his view, 


biologically pre-programmed for 
language. True, nowadays the brain as a 
computer idea is generally discounted by 
neuroscientists. More sophisticated and 
dynamic models have been developed. 
In fact, the way computers process 
information have as much relevance to 
the human mind as laboratory rats have 
to human behaviour. 

Nevertheless, Chomsky’s metaphor 
was cutting-edge in the 1950s. Moreover, 
his linguistics were suitably presented 
as value-free, as objective ... and by 
implication full of military potential. 
Chomsky did not build a machine or 
programme a computer. But he would 
provide a suitable theory of linguistics. 
Not that anything Chomsky has come up 
with has been of the slightest use when it 
comes to missile command and control 
systems, etc. 

Though the whiff of McCarthyism 
still hung in the air, the young anarchist, 
Noam Chomsky, secured his academic 
position at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and gained generous support 
from the military-industrial complex. 
MIT is, of course, one of the Pentagon’s 
key research institutions and specialises 
in emerging military technologies. Not 
that Chomsky makes any secret of the 
grants he receives. In the preface to 
Syntactic structures we read: 

This work was supported in part by 
the USA army (signal corps), the air 
force (Office of Scientific Research, 
Air Research and Development 
Command), and the navy (Office of 
Naval Research); and in part by the 
National Science Foundation and the 
Eastman Kodak Corporation (pi5). 

Comrade Knight comes to bury Chomsky, 
not save Chomsky. True, his cognitive 
revolution swept away behaviourism, 
but it has produced equal nonsense. And, 
while Chomsky’s disciples and admirers 
proclaim him a 20th century thinker ranking 
alongside Albert Einstein, Sigmund Freud 
and Ronald Fisher, Decoding Chomsky 
argues that there are, in effect, two 
Chomskys: neither of which deserves 
to be highly rated. 

Comrade Knight admires the 
“passionate and courageous” Chomsky 
who protested against the Vietnam war, 
US backing of Zionist Israel, invasion of 
Iraq, etc. Yet Knight tells of his dawning 
recognition that Chomsky rules over a 
pseudo-science: 

It ... became clear to me that the 
scientist in Chomsky excluded social 
topics with the same scmpulous rigour 


that the activist in him excluded any 
reliance on science. This disastrous 
way of fragmenting human knowledge 
made no sense to me at all (pxi). 

And so often do his models collapse under 
the weight of their own contradictions that 
Chomsky is forced to dump them with 
bewildering frequency. Nonetheless, his 
pronouncements come as if from an infallible 
pope. First there was deep structure. It 
fell apart. Then minimalism. It too fell 
apart. Meaning is declared independent of 
social purpose. Language is not primarily 
about human communication. Instead, 
Chomsky searches for an underlying 
platonic perfection. He never finds it. 

Perhaps, knowing the worthlessness of 
his own theories, Chomsky has resorted 
to the standard trick of “making himself 
incomprehensible”. Here I am reminded 
of Gerry Healy, Antonio Negri and 
Louis Althusser. All spheres of human 
endeavour have their specialist language, 
their shorthand, their jargon. But that 
does not mean that the most advanced 
ideas cannot be made accessible to the 
average intelligent reader (like me). 
Chris Knight’s Decoding Chomsky is an 
example, so is Stephen Jay Gould’s The 
structure of evolutionary theory and, for 
that matter, so is Marx’s Capital. 

By contrast, Chomsky seeks to 
obscure, hide, erect barriers. For example, 
according to Chomsky, the “technical 
term ‘language’ has no relation at all 
to the pre-theoretical term ‘language’”. 
He justifies this by claiming that the 
“rule system is something real, it is 
in your head, it is in my head, it is 
physically represented in some fashion”. 
Meanwhile, “what is now called 
‘language’ does not need any term at 
all, because it is a totally useless concept 
... It does not fit with linguistic theory, it 
has no existence” (p201). 

Nor for Chomsky can language be 
explained in evolutionary and social 
terms. Darwinism is categorically 
discounted. Nonetheless, underpressure 
from an ever growing band of critics, he 
eventually resorted to a ‘just so’ story. 

Chomsky imagines a sudden burst 
of cosmic radiation. And, following 
that one-off event, a serendipitous 
non-Darwinian mutation. Some pre¬ 
human ancestor thereby acquired the 
language facility. Hence an original 
condition whereby language is implanted, 
fully formed, perfect ... albeit only 
in one individual. Yet, because of the 
reproductive advantages this conferred, 
the language facility slowly spread 
throughout the entire population. Then 
one fine day, for no particular reason, 
people found they could externalise 
language through speech. 

Yes, yes, the mind talks to itself. 
Each and every one of us does that. But, 
clearly, what drives Chomsky to adopt 
his own version of Arthur C Clarke’s 
2001 - a space odyssey is not conviction. 
No, it is his steadfast refusal to engage 
with those biologists, primatologists, 
anthropologists ... and Marxists, who 
through their painstaking, collective 
efforts have actually produced a highly 
promising - and I would say a thoroughly 
convincing - hypothesis about the origins 
of language: the subject of Chris Knight’s 
concluding chapter (a thesis that begins 
with his seminal Blood relations). 

Using selfish-gene theory, studies of 
our nearest great ape cousins, models of 
reproductive strategies and the limits that 
could be imposed on alpha-male power 
by female solidarity, Sarah Hrdy, Roy 
Rappaport, Chris Knight, Camilla Power, 
Jerome Lewis, Moira Finnegan and 
others have come up with the necessary 
insights that surely point to the origins of 
language. Crucially, the hypothesis that 
some time in the Late Upper Palaeolithic 
there occurred a human revolution which 
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overthrew alpha-male domination and 
ushered in symbolic culture ... song 
and dance provided the foundations for 
language. 

To avoid such social explanations 
Chomsky has made ever more absurd 
claims. Since the first human acquired 
language, they apparently have implanted 
in their heads every language and every 
conceivable language. The fact that a 
young child can go from a war-tom Syria 
speaking Arabic and then quickly leam 
Swedish in their new Scandinavian home 
relies on biological pre-programming, 
according to Chomsky and his followers. 
The child already had Swedish in their 
head. 

And not only that. Every human being 
biologically inherits all conceivable 
words of all conceivable languages. 
Hence we find Chomsky claiming that 
the word ‘carburettor’ is innate to the 
human condition. So presumably is 
‘bureaucrat’, ‘internet’. And, if I coin 
a new word specially for this article 
- say ‘Chomskillyness’ - it too would 
supposedly be innate in every human 
being. Chomsky would say that I have not 
invented a new word. No, he would say 
that I have merely triggered what already 
biologically existed. As comrade Knight 
dryly comments, “Thoughts along these 
lines threatened to blow apart the entire 
biolinguistic paradigm” (pi 61). 

No-one would argue against young 
children having a brilliant language 
facility. That is verifiably true. But 
language is living, it is made and remade, 
constantly takes new courses according 
to historical events, geography, class 
struggles, incoming cultural influences 
and unpredictable accidents. 

So how does Chomsky get away with 
it? For Knight the answer lies in his ability 
to claim a special status. When speaking 
as a scientist, “Chomsky is forever 
invoking a particular kind of authority. 
Not worldly authority, not the say-so 
of this or that colleague or respected 
figure in his field, and certainly not the 
received wisdom of the moment.” What 
Chomsky relies on is “something closer 
to ancestral authority, to the pantheon of 
science, to eternal truth, as revealed by 
the likes of Plato, Descartes, Copernicus 
and Galileo”. In other words, Chomsky 
falls back on what the French social 
anthropologist, Pierre Bourdieu, terms 
“authorised language” - the kind of 
language used by a priest, a monarch or 
any institutionally authorised speaker 
making their routine or stereotyped 
pronouncements. 5 

Anarchism v 
Marxism 

Now we come to the political Chomsky, 
the Chomsky who apparently thinks about 
capitalism in a manner “broadly consistent 
with Marxism” (pi 13). Here, I have a 
disagreement with comrade Knight. 

To say the least, Chomsky has no 
liking for Marxism. He openly despises 
its Leninist (and Trotskyite) variety. 
Lenin and Trotsky are both treated as 
akin to fascists. Indeed Chomsky “tends 
to single out Marxist intellectuals as 
particularly dangerous advocates of 
behaviourism”. Eg, discussing “the 
contemporary intelligentsia”, he accuses 
them of aspiring to exercise power as 
“either ideological managers or state 
managers” (pi 99). 

Comrade Knight’s intention is not to 
go into the record of Lenin or Trotsky. 
But what Knight sees in Chomsky’s 
vehemence, his spitting denunciations of 
Marxism, is something wider. Chomsky’s 
linguistics were used in the academy as a 
weapon to marginalise Marxism. Perhaps 
a little unfairly Knight says the US elite 
were not “greatly inconvenienced by 
Chomsky’s moral conscience or his 
relentless exposure of their undoubted 
crimes”. His role as the “conscience of 
America” may even in subtle ways have 
helped deflect criticism, indicating as it 
did that America was, despite everything, 
a ‘free country’. 

Chomsky’s role in splitting politics 
from science “must certainly have 
seemed helpful”. After all, the outcome 


was a “tongue-tied, politically inarticulate 
science alongside mindless, scientifically 
illiterate activism”. A “disaster for the 
global revolutionary left”, says Knight 

(p200). 

However, I would add that comrade 
Knight is himself wedded to a version 
of Marxism that stresses protest, moral 
outrage, exemplary actions, picket¬ 
line struggles, etc. Hence he seeks to 
reconcile Marxism and anarchism. Eg, 
he dismissively writes of the “decades 
of often fruitless disputes between 
anarchists and Marxists” (p240). Would 
that include the Marx-Engels Poverty of 
philosophy (1847), Political action and 
the working class (1871), The Bakuninists 
at work (1873)? A flaw - after all, his book 
is subtitled “science and revolutionary 
politics”. 

Anarchism, on principle, shuns what 
Marxists call politics. That is the necessity 
of fighting wit hin the existing institutions 
of the working class: trade unions, 
co-ops, Labour Party, Communist Party, 
etc, and thereby moulding the working 
class into class capable of establishing its 
own state (a fully democratic semi-state 
sometimes called the ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat’). 

Fielding candidates for local councils, 
the House of Commons, the European 
parliament, etc, is angrily denounced as 
sowing illusions. Even when no illusions 
are sown. Eg, the Bolsheviks in 1907 
and 1912. Fundamentally, of course, 
anarchism is theoretically based on 
the spontaneous, the ideal of elemental 
power, the individual or collective deed 
as the vital trigger. By contrast Marxism 
stresses high theory, consciousness, 
programme, historic patience, digging 
deep roots, building mass organisations, 
holding back short-termist instincts, 
inculcating the long view, etc. 

While there is no reason to doubt the 
convictions of genuine, class-struggle 
anarchists, the two outlooks, Marxism 
and anarchism, are fundamentally 
incompatible. “Anarchism,” remarked 
Lenin, “is bourgeois individualism in 
reverse”; it is the “product of despair”. 6 
That is why anarchism has no worthwhile 
revolutionary strategy, no worthwhile 
theory and has produced no worthwhile 
results. Hence, we must seek to win good 
anarchists to Marxism, not bend Marxism 
in the direction of anarchism. 

Comrade Knight takes a similarly 
dismissive attitude to the polemics of the 
left. He writes of the “sectarian disputes 
... for which the left is infamous” (p 192). 
And yet he is clearly an admirer of Lenin 
and the Bolsheviks. 

Did they succeed in spite of their 
“sectarian disputes” with the Narodniks, 
economists, Mensheviks, Bundists, 
Socialist Revolutionaries, etc? No, 
I would suggest that they succeeded 
because of these so-called “sectarian 
disputes”. Lenin’s polemics such as 
What the ‘Friends of the People ’ are 
and how the fight the social democrats 
(1894), One step forward, two steps back 
(1904), Two tactics of social democracy 
in the democratic revolution (1905), etc, 
were cmcial. 

Surely one of the biggest problems 
afflicting the contemporary left is that 
most groups pretend that they, and they 
alone, exist. Each squats in its own silo. 
Each maintains a studied silence about the 
others. They tell us that the Tories ... are 
bad. Rightwing Labourites... are bad. But 
nothing about the historic, strategic and 
tactical lines of demarcation on the left. 
Read Momentum, Left Unity, Socialist 
Worker , The Socialist , Labour Briefing 
... or the “original” Labour Briefing. 
In truth we come in 57 varieties. That 
ought to be frankly admitted and dealt 
with through honest, and if necessary 
hard-hitting polemics. 

Scientific 

socialism 

Let us move on. Comrade Knight’s 
claim that there are two Chomskys is 
not plucked out of thin air. It originates 
with Chomsky himself. Revealingly, he 
talks of his life as being “schizophrenic” 
and having a split brain, “which causes 


it to function Tike separate buffers in 
a computer’” (p3). In other words, 
he claims to keep his science and his 
politics in two distinct departments. His 
politics do not inform his science and 
his science does not inform his politics. 
Strange, you might think, given that 
the whole field of linguistics is infused 
with politics. Eg, though language is 
a universal phenomenon of human 
society, how people refer to each other, 
name things, count, etc, is stamped by 
culture and specific social relations. 

In part Knight puts this schizophrenia 
down to sublimated guilt. Chomsky is 
employed by MIT, works alongside 
weapon designers and those in the thick 
of the US military-industrial complex. 
He could not live with himself if he 
admitted that his academic work had 
political relevance. 

Anyway, Chomsky set out to ensure 
that his linguistics suffered from not 
the least taint of the political, the 
cultural, the social. In this he claims 
to have taken linguistics from one 
of the ‘soft’ sciences and elevated 
it, so that it can stand alongside 
physics in terms of rigour and 
mathematical precision. Despite 
that claim Chomsky unashamedly 
says: “I hate experiments” (pi71). 
Doing experiments is, though, surely, 
fundamental to physics: eg, Cern’s 
large hadron collider. However, 
Chomsky’s various theoretical models 
are either discarded or are designed to 
avoid empirical testing. Not that that 
seems to bother Chomsky. 

A short aside. Especially in the 
Anglo-Saxon world it has been a 
common but regrettable practice 
to arrange the sciences into a strict 
hierarchy, with physics at the top, 
followed by chemistry, biology ... 
and finally psychology, anthropology, 
linguistics, political economy at the 
bottom. Amongst biologists and social 
scientists this has resulted in what has 
beenpunningly called ‘physics envy’. 

Interestingly, however, the renowned 
evolutionary biologist, Ernst Mayr, 
warns against the danger of reducing 
biology to a mathematical basis in his 
book What makes biology unique? 
Indeed he insists that biology should be 
recognised as a “legitimate autonomous 
science alongside physics”. 7 

And, of course, Marxists rightly 
argue that human beings and human 
society are the most complex 


phenomenon in the known universe. 
Atomic particles and sub-particles, 
chemical elements, plant development, 
animal behaviour, etc, are in comparison 
extraordinarily simple. Therefore 
attempts to mathematicise the study 
of humanity, to cut it down to the level 
of physics, chemistry or biology is to 
strip out its unique complexity. The 
result can only be an empty husk - 
reductionism. Hence, when Marxism 
is referred to as a scientific socialism, 
we are not talking about generating 
mathematical formulas, carrying out 
disinterested laboratory experiments 
or making exact predictions. 

The science in scientific socialism 
originates not with a claim that 
Marxism applies the methods of 
natural sciences. What Marx meant 
by wissenschaftlicher Sozialismus 
(scientific socialism) was a theorised 
understanding of the real forces 
and laws at work in society, adding 
to social, historical and practical 
knowledge, making sound, rational 
proposals ... as opposed to mere 
journalistic commentary, propagandist 
condemnations, sentimental dreams 
and baseless speculations. 8 

With that in mind it is worth 
considering Chomsky’s numerous 
political books. Many of them are 
thoroughly researched and make 
good reads. Manufacturing consent 
(with Edward Herman), The fateful 
triangle and American power and the 
new mandarins come to mind. But, 
divorced from science (including 
scientific socialism), what we 
have is journalistic commentary, 
propagandist condemnations and 
baseless speculations. 

That Chomsky still enjoys a 
reputation as a revolutionary speaks of 
counterrevolutionary times • 

Jack Conrad 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
stmggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Going into overdrive 

On the one hand, the Morning Star is supporting Jeremy Corbyn completely uncritically, writes Peter 
Manson. On the other, it claims the real action is ‘on the streets’ 



T he Morning Star and its 
Communist Party of Britain 
seems to have become a little 
disorientated by the success of 
Jeremy Corbyn. While the Star has 
always tended to big up Labour’s 
more radical-sounding policies, even 
under rightwing leaders, its support for 
Corbyn - including his many compro¬ 
mises - is now wholly and completely 
uncritical. 

To give a few examples from last 
week’s coverage of Labour’s Liverpool 
conference, on September 26 the 
Star's front-page lead was: “Labour 
sets our radical housing plan”. In 
other words, as the following article 
explained, “Labour will ban the sale of 
council homes until there is adequate 
provision of social housing.” On the 
next page the main story was “Labour 
supports public ownership” - in relation 
to the rail network only, since, in 
the words of Labour Party treasurer 
and Unite assistant general secretary 
Diana Holland, “Transport is just 
too important to be left to the market 
alone.” 

The following day the front-page 
headline read: “Labour’s Britain: 
bosses will pay real living wage” 
(September 27). This referred, of 
course, to John McDonnell’s 
commitment to a magnificent £10 an 
hour living wage - as opposed to the 
Tories’ plans for a mere £9 by 2020. 
The Star's editorial that day was headed 
“A breath of fresh air” - it praised 
not only McDonnell’s living wage 
plans, but his “commitments on public 
investment”, his pledges to “create a 
national investment bank” and promise 
to repeal the Tories’ Trade Union Act. 

By September 29, following 
Corbyn’s keynote speech, the Star was 
in overdrive. Its front-page lead was: 
“Socialism of the 21st century in our 
reach”. Of course, the Labour leader 
himself had used the words, “socialism 
of the 21 st century”, but for so-called 
communists to confuse his mildly 
leftwing proposals for actual working 
class power is unforgivable. The 
article itself reported that, despite his 
rhetoric, Corbyn was merely promising 
that “Labour would end arms sales to 
murderous regimes and allow councils 
to borrow to build social housing”; 
and under Labour there would also be 
“in-sourcing” of council services and 
“beefed-up rights for self-employed 
workers”. 

But that day’s editorial continued 
the theme: “Liverpool 2016 might be 
remembered as the conference which 
marked the revival of socialism in the 
Labour Party,” it read. This “revival of 
socialism” amounted to: 

Policies for full employment, decent 
homes for all, job security, a first-class 
NHS, an education service that values 
children equally, public ownership 
of vital public services, no more 
‘gross inequality’ in income and 
wealth, and a foreign policy centred 
on peace and justice. 

Admittedly, that “does not constitute a 


Ben Chacko: turning SWP 

programme for socialism”. Nevertheless, 
the Star concludes, all this represents 
“the vision of the first sincerely socialist 
leader of Labour since Michael Foot”. 

So Michael Foot was a “sincerely 
socialist leader”, was he? While 
Star editor Ben Chacko is rather too 
young to remember the 1980 Labour 
leadership contest which saw Foot 
elected - it was the last to be decided 
by MPs only - one might have thought 
some of the old hands around him 
would have put him right. 

Certainly Foot had been a member of 
Tribune, the main Labour left grouping, 
but by 1980 he was presenting himself 
as a ‘moderate socialist’ - someone able 
to beat the main rightwing candidate, 
Denis Healey. At that time the left, 
led by Tony Benn, was very much 
on the rise, demanding action against 
those who had cooperated with the 
disastrous policies of prime minister 
Jim Callaghan under the 1974-79 
Labour government, which resulted in 
the ‘winter of discontent’ strike wave 
in 1978-79. 

Foot had served in that government 
as secretary of state for employment 
before becoming leader of the house - 
his task was to try to hold together the 
Callaghan government with its ever 
shrinking majority. But, unsurprisingly, 
Labour was soundly beaten in the 


1979 general election and now the 
Bennites were on the move. Tony 
Benn himself did not stand in the 
November 1980 leadership contest 
following Callaghan’s resignation - in 
addition to Healey and Foot, the other 
two candidates were Peter Shore, who 
based his campaign on the call for a 
British withdrawal from the European 
Economic Community, predecessor 
of today’s European Union; and John 
Silkin - another Tribunite, who was 
actually supported against Foot by 
sections of the left. 

But, with Shore and Silkin 
eliminated in the first round, Foot was 
supported in the run-off against Healey 
not only by the left, but by MPs of 
the centre and even the right - he was 
thought by many to be best placed as a 
‘compromise candidate’ able to finally 
see off the Bennite rebellion and leave 
the right in control. He was narrowly 
elected with the support of 139 Labour 
MPs, as against 129 for Healey. 

So, no, comrades, by the time of 
his election Foot was far from being 
a “sincerely socialist leader”. The fact 
that - unlike Jeremy Corbyn - he was 
supported by so many rightwing MPs 
speaks for itself. 

But this merging of the left and 
right in the minds of Chacko and co 
is not limited to the days of Michael 


Foot. The Star really seems to believe 
that Labour will now be able to unite 
behind Corbyn and win the next 
general election. Its September 26 
editorial optimistically declared: “It’s 
curtains for the right”! True, the Star is 
aware that the right still dominates the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, but the 
PLP should now consider its position 
following Corbyn’s “resounding 
re-election”. The editorial naively 
asks whether the “vast majority” of 
MPs will “prefer party democracy” 
and disassociate themselves from “the 
Blairite minority that prefers Tory 
success over Labour victory from a 
left perspective”. The Star is hopeful 
that most will now “understand that 
‘divided parties lose elections’ is a 
truism backed by a welter of empirical 
evidence”. 

But, in any case, we should not get 
too distracted by what is going on in 
the Labour Party - surely everyone on 
the left realises that we ought to focus 
on defeating our main enemy. The 
editorial in the October 1-2 edition - the 
weekend immediately following the 
Labour conference - was headlined: 
“Tackling Tories is top priority”. 
Comrade Chacko explained: 

It can be hard not to get bogged down 

in internal battles, and sometimes it’s 


necessary - the challenge to Corbyn’s 
leadership, once launched, had to 
be beaten. But - despite spectacular 
growth over the past year - most British 
people are not Labour members; most 
do not care who picks the shadow 
cabinet or sits on the NEC. 

And who can blame them? After all, 
the Star now seems to share the opinion 
of the Socialist Workers Party, that the 
main task is to mobilise ‘on the streets’. 
So now it is time to “look beyond the 
wreckers” in the Labour Party: we 
must “start addressing the crippling 
problems faced by working people” 
and begin “challenging a government 
making them worse”. 

The editorial goes on to explain: 

The social movement we need to 
build rests on the sort of engagement 
we will see from members of the 
Labour Party and National Union of 
Teachers on street stalls this weekend, 
as it rests on the street activism trade 
unionists and activists of the People’s 
Assembly will demonstrate. 

It’s become a cliche to say the 
left must unite and take on the Tories. 
But this weekend should be seen as 
our chance to do just that. 

This is so pathetic, it is almost beyond 
words. While, of course, we welcome 
events like the October 2 People’s 
Assembly demonstration in Birmingham, 
you have to be really dim-witted to believe 
that a few thousand marchers outside 
the Conservative Party conference is 
an example of the left ‘uniting’ to “take 
on the Tories”. 

Demonstrations can help build 
morale, but, of course, they are largely 
symbolic - and afterwards everyone 
goes back home, in this case leaving 
the Tories to continue rallying the 
troops undisturbed. In what way has 
the left ‘united’ in any meaningful 
sense? Have steps been taken to bring 
us together politically - critically within 
a single, principled Marxist party? Are 
we any nearer transforming Labour 
into a united front of exclusively 
working class organisations, with the 
pro-capitalist right soon to be a thing 
of the past? 

The battle to transform Labour is a 
far higher, more concentrated form of 
the class struggle than any ‘here today, 
gone tomorrow’ demonstration • 
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